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OUR NEW SECRETARY 


HE election of Rev. Thomas S. Barbour, D.D., as corresponding secretary of 
the Missionary Union in succession to the late Rev. Samuel W. Duncan, 
D.D., has been widely announced and is generally known, but we are glad to take 
this occasion to introduce him more fully to the readers of THE Baptist MIssION- 
ary MaGazinE. Dr. Barbour was born in Hartford, Conn., July 28, 1853, and is 
therefore in the prime of life and active service. His father, Judge Heman H. 
Barbour, was a member of the First Baptist Church of Hartford, and prominent 
in political and legal affairs in the state. The son was baptized at ten years of age 
by Dr. Turnbull, who also preached his ordination sermon. He was fitted for 
college at the high school in Hartford and at the Winchester Institute, where he 
graduated in 1870. He graduated from Brown University in the class of 1874 
and Rochester Theological Seminary in 1877. His pastorates have been at Brock- 
port, N. Y., 1877-81; North Orange Baptist Church, Orange, N. J., 1881-83; First 
Baptist Church, Fall River, Mass., 1883-95, and at Brookline, Mass., 1896-98. It 
is worthy of note that Dr. Barbour has four brothers in the ministry, making five out 
of a family of six. The brothers in the ministry are Rev. H. M. Barbour, rector 
of a Protestant Episcopal church in New York City; Rev. H. H. Barbour, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. C. A. Barbour, pastor of the Lake- 
avenue Baptist Church, Rochester, N. Y., and Rev. J. B. Barbour, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Syracuse, N.Y. ‘[he degree of D.D. was conferred upon 
the secretary by Brown University in 1895. We are glad to present an excellent 
likeness of him. Dr. Barbour has been a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Missionary Union for one year and become familiar with many phases of the 
work. For about three months before his election by the Board of Managers he 
teally performed the duties of the corresponding secretary for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, in assisting Dr. Mabie under the extra pressure of duties, and he has now 
entered fully upon the duties of his office with the cordial regards of his associates, 
and we are sure that he will receive the hearty welcome and codperation of the 


missionaries of the Union and the pastors and members of our churches through- 
out the constituency of the society. 
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INDUSTRIAL WORK IN OUR MISSIONS 


waae 2 ROM the earliest establishment of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union the preaching of the gospel has always been regarded 
as the chief aim in missions. Other and incidental branches 
of missionary work have not been excluded, but all have been 
considered subordinate and subsidiary to the great work of 
making known to the heathen the good news of salvation 

Years : through the Lord Jesus Christ; and the reports of the Ameri- 
“eemenanereeeersevee** can Baptist Missionary Union have always been mainly directed 
to the presentation of this great work, other lines of labor coming in simply as inci- 
dental. School work for the training of native workers and the education of Chris- 
tians early assumed a large importance in the missionary work. It has never been 
neglected, and the educational work in the missions of the Union is of larger volume 
and importance today than ever before; yet in the reports of the Union it is still 
set forth as subsidiary to the work of evangelization. Medical missionary work 
also has always formed a feature of the missionary work. Dr. Price, a physician, 
was associated with Dr. Judson, the minister of the gospel, in the earliest openings 
of missionary work in Burma. The first Baptist mission work in China proper was 
established by Dr. Dawson, a missionary physician. In more recent years medical 
work has assumed increased importance as an element in missionary work, so much 
so that the number of this magazine for May, 1898, was devoted specially to that 
subject, and we have become aware that from the incidental allusions to medical 
missionary work in the annual reports of the Union and in the periodicals of the 
society, few of our readers had before gained an idea of the large development of 
that work in the missions of the society. 

Even from the beginning of the missions also industrial work in various forms 
has been made a feature of the work at many of the mission stations of the society. 
It was doubtless first established as a relief to the insufficient funds of the missions, 
as well as for the well-being of the scholars in the mission schools, but being 
regarded as so incidental and subordinate it has never been prominently set 
forth. Even the officers of the Union, in America, have little appreciated how 
large an element in the missionary work of the Union industrial features have 
become. In connection with the revival of interest in the question of self-support 
among the native Christians, industrial work has come to the front as an essen- 
tial element in the self-maintenance of the native churches, and it has seemed 
desirable to give a review, necessarily brief, but as complete as possible, of what is 
being done in our missions in industrial lines. ‘The efforts of the missionaries of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union have never been directed to the elevation 
of the heathen jn scientific and social lines in the hope that they might become 
Christians, but the rule of the society has been to Christianize the heathen in the 
belief that, having become followers of Christ, all the desirable elements of civiliza- 
tion would become theirs, so far as applicable to the special conditions of their 
lives. In the various lines on which the missions are maintained, nevertheless, a 
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THE STUDENTS’ BAND, SGAW-KAREN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, BASSEIN, BURMA 


vast amount of industrial work is today in operation in the missions of the Union. 
Our missionaries have never been slow to adopt any features which might contribute 
to the welfare of the people whose best interests they aim to serve. In giving a 
review of this work we are obliged to acknowledge that our sources of information 
are still imperfect and incomplete. So subsidiary has this feature of our missions 
been considered by our missionaries that a special request to the missionaries of 
the Union to furnish accounts of the industrial work has as yet met with small 
response. This review is therefore made up from references in the correspondence 
and in the annual reports of the Union and of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies. Doubtless the interest excited will lead to more complete reports 
of the work being done on various fields and a more full and systematic representa- 
tion of this feature of missionary work in the future reports of the society. . 


BURMA Beginning with the oldest mission field of the American Baptist Mis- 

sionary Union, it may be said in general that probably all the mission 
schools in Burma have in operation more or less industrial features. As a rule 
the scholars in the schools under the control of the missionaries of the Union care 
for their own apartments. ‘The boys keep in order the grounds about the school- 
houses and bring the water required for the schools, as well as prepare what small 
amount of firewood may be necessary for the cooking operations. In almost every 
school the girls are taught sewing and other features of household work necessary 
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PAKU-KAREN MISSION SCHOOLHOUSE, TOUNGOO, BURMA 


to prepare them for the care of an orderly and suitable Christian home. Where 
there are separate schools for boys and girls the industrial features assume a some- 
what wider range. In the boys’ Burman school in Moulmein, for example, the 
boys do nearly all the work connected with the school, not only drawing water and 
getting wood, but doing also the cooking, sweeping, dishwashing, etc. Doubtless 
this is true to an extent in other schools from which reports have not been received. 

Probably the most important industrial feature connected with the missions in 
Burma is the steam sawmill maintained by the Sgaw Karen Christians of Bassein. 
This is an extensive establishment, erected, supplied with machinery and conducted 
wholly by the Karens, the income of which is devoted to the support of the Sgaw 
Karen Normal and Industrial Institute, where the young men and women are 
trained not only in general branches of education but in many lines of industrial 
work. In the other mission schools in Bassein, in the Burman department, as well 
as in the Pwo Karen, sewing is taught to the girls and the pupils are trained in 
habits of industry and order. 

Next to Bassein, the most important exhibit of industrial features is found at 
Toungoo. Here, in the Bghai Karen department is a specially interesting school, 
with forty-five pupils who are trained in various lines of work — the girls in those 
lines which are more appropriate for them and the boys in printing, carpentry, 
blacksmithing, tin working, etc. The printing press and the weaving departments 
are entirely self-supporting, and even contribute to the expenses of other industrial 
lines of work which have not yet sufficiently developed to have reached the point 
of self-support. A full statement of this work was given by Dr. Bunker in this 
magazine for March, 1898. A considerable part of the expenses of the Paku 
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Editorial 427 
Karen mission school, Toungoo, have been paid from the income of a large coffee 
plantation of about two hundred thousand trees, established wholly at the expense 
of the Karens themselves, without aid from the mission funds. We regret to say 
that industry seems doomed to a severe loss on account of a disease which has 
attacked the coffee trees and threatens the entire extermination of the coffee 
industry in the vicinity of Toungoo, if not throughout Burma. This disaster will 
have a calamitous effect upon all questions connected with the self-support of the 
missions, especially in the Toungoo district. 

A very interesting industrial mission is that at Amherst, under the care of Miss 
S. E. Haswell. Miss Haswell has started the industries of salt making and raising 
cotton as well as other agricultural products, for the special purpose of providing 
an income and enlargement for her orphanage. She writes: “I am trying to 
establish an industrial mission at Ahnkai which shall furnish employment to native 
Christians and furnish means for the support of orphans and other destitute chil- 
dren and cottage homes for the blind and their needy families. I have sixty-four 
acres of land and am trying to secure twenty more. Most of the land will be used 
as a cotton and sessamum plantation, but there is an eight-pan salt factory and a 
good-sized brick field. The clay is of the best quality for brickmaking and thou- 
sands of bricks have already been made and thousands of viss of salt have already 
been sold. Next year, we hope, our cotton, rice and sessamum crops will enable 
us to begin the orphanage and homes for the blind, the need for both of which 
cannot be overestimated.” 

At Thayetmyo station the industrial features under the leadership of Rev. B. A. 
Baldwin are of special interest. By the work on the land the boys in the mission 
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MISSION SCHOOLHOUSE AT THAYETMYO, BURMA 


BUILT BY THE CHRISTIANS WITHOUT AMERICAN FUNDS 


school all earn their own board and provide also a considerable part of the expenses 
of the school. As an exhibit of what they are doing we are glad to present with 
this a cut of the new girls’ dormitory at the Thayetmyo Chin school, built by the 
scholars without an appropriation of mission funds. The building is of two stories 
and is erected at a total cost of about 350 rupees, not counting the labors of the 
schoolboys. The logs were sawed on the spot by a Christian Chin, and Mr. 
Baldwin, with the Chin boys of the school, did a large part of the work in the 
erection of the building, which is twenty by forty feet, with eighteen feet posts. 

Industrial work at other stations, while having many similar features, is marked 
at each station by special lines which seem most appropriate to the circumstances 
of that locality. In the Tavoy Karen school the girls are taught sewing and the 
boys farming according to modern American methods. They also do the work in 
the care of the extensive mission grounds. In the Burman girls’ school at Thongze 
seven hours a week are devoted to sewing and fancy work, as also in the Burman 
girls’ school at Toungoo, and in the mission school at Sandoway sewing and knit- 
ting are taught to the girls. Other stations, and perhaps every station throughout 
Burma, could make substantially the same report. 

Altogether the amount of industrial work in our missions in Burma is something 
very extended and affords substantial assistance to the missionary work in addition 
to the funds contributed by the native Christians and those sent from America. 
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Editorial 429 


Aside from this the scholars in all the mission schools are being trained in habits 
of industry, of order and of regularity in labor, and so are being prepared for 
active, useful and helpful lives in the future. 


ASSAM _ The conditions of life in Assam are so similar to those in Burma that the 
~~ industrial features of the missions and mission schools are much alike, 
and the story of industrial mission work in Burma might be repeated for the Garo 
mission at Tura, for the Naga mission at Impur and for several other stations in 
Assam. One special feature of the mission work in Assam, however, must be 
mentioned which differentiates the industrial features from all those which obtain 
in Burma. In the prosperous missions among the Kols, who are laborers in the 
tea gardens of the Assamese valley, the people are so fully occupied, both old and 
young, in their labors in the cultivation of tea that their industries are wholly 
absorbed in this line of work. Neither from the annual reports nor correspondence 
do we learn that it has been possible to introduce special industrial features in 
many of the mission schools in the Assam Valley. 


SOUTH INDIA ‘Turning to the Telugu mission we find an entirely different set of 
conditions from those which prevail in Burma. Burma is counted 

as the most prosperous province of British India; the soil is fertile and productive, 
and the general condition of the people is more independent than in Hindustan, 
consequently the lines of industry are different. In India proper, especially in 
southern India, the wages are only about one-third of those which are paid in 
Burma, and they are so small that no ordinary farm laborer or coolie can earn 
more than enough on which barely to live. Nearly all the converts in the 
Telugu Baptist Mission are from the poorest classes, so far as worldly goods are 
concerned. These outcastes, or Pariahs, as they are called, are divided into castes 
or classes by the lines of work which they follow and which they have inherited 
from their ancestors, son succeeding father in unvarying succession, and few ever 
‘being able to 
break away 
from the lines 
of their ances- 
tral work. The 
wages which 
they receive 
from these la- 
bors are so 
small that the 
Telugu Chris- 
tians cannot 
do what they 
would and 
what they 
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BAPTIST MISSION CHAPEL, UDAYAGIRI, INDIA 


BUILT BY NATIVE CHRISTIANS UNDER SUPERINTENDENCE OF REV. J. F. BURDITT WITH LITTLE AID FROM AMERICA 


might under different circumstances toward the support of their own Christian 
institutions. A diversity of industries must be introduced among them before 
they are able to support their institutions and take that stand among the people of 
India which as Christians they ought to take. 

A very large proportion of the Christians belong to the Madaga caste, who are 
tanners. Many of the young Christians know how to tan skins and work in 
leather according to the Hindu method, and a good number of them can spin 
cotton thread and weave plain cotton fabrics; but Dr. Clough of Ongole says that 
among all our Christians there is only one man who can make anything like first- 
class shoes, while none can manufacture fine cloth. In these circumstances Dr. 
Clough is endeavoring to establish at Ongole an industrial mission school where 
the young Christians in the Telugu mission can be trained in various lines of 
industry. He wishes them to become more skilled tanners and expert shoemakers, 
carpenters, cabinetmakers, blacksmiths, farriers, brickmakers, masons, goldsmiths, 
gardeners, tailors, stenographers, typewriters, etc. The capital required for the 
establishment of this school, $10,000, is divided into shares of one dollar each. 
Dr. Clough has himself taken sixteen hundred shares, and several thousand other 
shares have already been taken, principally among the young people in this country, 
and it is hoped that in a short time the whole $10,000 will be raised and the school 
be established. It is believed that it would be the beginning of better days, as far 
as this world is concerned, among the Telugu Christians. 
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BAPTIST MISSION GIRLS’ SCHOOL, HIMEJI, JAPAN 


While the object of the Ongole. industrial school will be to teach the boys various 
lines of industry, the girls in the mission schools at Ongole, as well as in other 
stations of the mission, are being trained in needlework and the care of homes 
and other household duties. At Nellore an excellent industrial school has been in 
operation for several years, where the girls are trained in lace making and other 
work by which a considerable income is raised for the expenses of the school. In 
the report of the mission school at Kurnool the Government inspector states that 
the “‘needlework of the girls is excellent.” 

At Kanigiri an industrial school has already been started, in which the boys are 
being trained in cabinet work, making tables, chairs, benches, etc. The Christian 
scholars also here, as elsewhere, do a large amount of work on the grounds and in 
repairing buildings, and other necessary work in the conduct of the mission which 
is within their lines. At Allur a specially interesting feature has been developed. 
Nearly all the land in the Telugu country is owned by the wealthier people and 
the poorer classes are compelled to work for them for very small wages. They are 
always in debt, and having no land and no opportunities to earn their living aside 
from the work which is given them by the proprietors of the land, the poor people 
are practically slaves. Rev. W. S. Davis of Allur has, however, secured two hun- 
dred and seventy-five acres of land from the Government, which is to be allotted to 
the native Christians in plots of three acres. In response to his appeal to the 
Christians to support their own Christian institutions, they replied, “Give us land 
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and we will support the gospel.” Mr. Davis is now able to make a response to 
this appeal and the results of this development in industrial mission work will be 
awaited with great interest. 


CHINA AND JAPAN Both the Chinese and Japanese, as peoples, are well trained 

in industrial pursuits. They are expert agriculturists and 
horticulturists, and the Chinese especially are examples of industry and economy 
to all the world. Among such peoples as these industrial features of missionary 
work are not so appropriate or necessary. Doubtless in the mission schools in 
China and Japan much industrial work is done, especially in training the girls 
in household work. At Swatow, under the leadership of Mrs. William Ashmore, 
Jr., a considerable amount of drawn work is done by the girls of the mission school, 
which is sold by the friends of Mrs. Ashmore in this country. In this way there 
has been established what is called a “ Drawn Work Fund,” which aids in the sup- 
port of six mission schools in the country. In the girls’ boarding-school in Ningpo 
the pupils are taught torchon lace making and their work finds a ready market. 
By its sale they pay all their own expenses and clothe themselves. At Himeji, 
Japan, under the charge of Miss Church, is an industrial school with forty-six 
pupils. Other schools in other stations, both in China and Japan, doubtless have 
similar industries which are not reported. 


AFRICA In the Congo Mission industrial mission work is the rule. In all the 

schools the scholars in all the stations care for the grounds, keeping 
down the vegetation which grows so rapidly in Africa, and also do much general 
service in connection with the mission work. At Ikoko, on the Upper Congo, 
Rev. Joseph Clark reports that the girls in the mission school have a sewing 
school where they make their own clothing and also a large part of the clothing 
required for the boys in the school, and also make clothing which is sold to 
others, and so earn money for the school expenses. 

In addition to special industrial features we might here mention the numerous 
kindergartens which are maintained in all our mission fields, under the auspices of 
the missionaries of the Woman’s societies. Here the little ones are being trained 
for the duties of an active, industrious and useful life. As illustrating the impor- 
tance of the kindergarten, it is worth noting that one of the foremost manufactories 
of this country, the National Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio, whose work 
requires special deftness and delicacy of touch, has announced that after the year 
1915 no one will be employed who has not attended a kindergarten school when 
a child. 

From this review it will be seen that, if gathered together in one, the industrial 
features of the missions of the American Baptist Missionary Union present 
industrial operations of large magnitude. It has always been regarded, as an 
aid to mission funds and mission work, and doubtless in the future will form a 
still more important and necessary feature in the development of the missions in 
various lands, until in every country now heathen Christianity shall be established 
as a self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating element of the social and 
political life of the peoples of all the earth. 


SELF-SUPPORTING INDUSTRIAL EVANGELISTIC MISSIONS 


(READ BEFORE THE BOSTON BAPTIST MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE) 


NDUSTRIAL missions are always interesting because they appear to 
promise a maximum of benefit to the heathen with a minimum of cost to 
the Christian Church. Ifa plan can be arranged whereby pagan lands 
can be made to support Christian missionaries to their pagan peoples, 
who would object to see the heralds of the cross go forth in flocks, to 
carry the message of salvation to those who are perishing in darkness 
and superstition ! 

But, alas! Industrial evangelistic missions are not a new or an untried idea. 
Others before us have been wooed and won by the thought of pulling the hot mis- 
sionary chestnut off the tropical heathen stove by the paw of a trusting neighbor’s 
cat, but they have always lost the chestnut and often gained only the poor comfort 
of nursing a burned paw in an empty pocket. Almost every mission field, particu- 
larly in Africa, is strewn with the wrecks of industrial missions — the mournful re- 
minders of high hopes and blooming enthusiasms dashed on the rocky shores of 
practical and painful experience. After scores of trials a careful study of world- 
wide missions for eighteen years fails to disclose a purely industrial evangelistic 
self-supporting mission to the heathen in successful operation in all the world. 
There are industrial Christian colonies which are self-supporting ; there are industrial 
mission schools which are self-supporting, but so far as is known there is no purely 
evangelistic mission to the heathen which is self-supporting. These failures have 
not been due to the lack of sincerity, earnestness or enthusiasm on the part of the 
promoters. Usually the originators of these plans have been men of exceptional 
enthusiasm, devotion, and sometimes of ability. They have often been started 
with ample funds and under the most favorable auspices, but, one and all, after 
varying fortunes they have come to the same end. ‘Their object has not been at- 
tained and the money invested in them has been for the most part wasted. 

Bishop William Taylor of the Methodist Church has been a mighty man,—a 
man of great enthusiasm, of giant frame and vast physical endurance, of immense 
faith and of unquestioned integrity. He has had, and has today, the confidence 
of his church, and large sums have been placed at his personal disposal. If indus- 
trial self-supporting evangelistic missions could have been made a success Bishop 
Taylor would have accomplished it. But all his missions are acknowleged to have 
failed as evangelistic agencies to the heathen. Those in Africa and India have 
been turned over to the missionary society of the Methodist church, and the work 
established by him in South America, as far as it continues at all, is turned into an 
effort of the members to maintain themselves by school-teaching and pastoral work 
with little effort to carry the gospel to those who have it not. The most promising 
of these missions was that in the Portuguese Province of Angola, West Africa. All 
the conditions were as favorable as could be found in any part of Africa. The 
climate is healthful, the soil is fertile, the pasturage for cattle is excellent, trade is 
flourishing, the people are peaceful and intelligent, and there are many large towns 
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where civilized labor is in demand by Portuguese and other traders. In twelve 
years there was expended on this mission $96,342.46, of which $67,946.67 was 
sent from America, and only $28,395.79 was raised on the field, the most of this 
from the labors of the missionaries as engineers, carpenters and mechanics — oc- 
cupations so exacting as to preclude effective missionary work. Rev. J. C. Hart- 
zell, D.D., LL.D., the successor to Bishop Taylor as missionary bishop of the 
Methodist work in Africa, after personal and careful inspection of this and the 
other fields on the west coast of Africa, says that ““ Among the heathen peoples of 
Africa on the ground the receipts from the missions as such must for some years 
be small.” And this after twelve years of trial. Many illustrations of a similar 
purport might be given. . 

The trouble with industrial evangelistic missions is that they are founded on a 
mistake. Their root idea is an attempt to reverse the sentence of labor pro- 
nounced on man when driven from the garden of Eden. The thought is that 
Christian men and women can go to Africa or other heathen lands, and somehow be 
supported from the soil so that they shall have all or a large part of their time for 
preaching the gospel to the people about them. But what business man has found 
a country where he can be supported without constant and continuous toil? No 
land is to be found where people can have a living with but little or no labor. 
But if the missionary must work all day and every day at farming, or as a me- 
chanic, or in the supervision of others, he will have but small chance to preach'the 
gospel. Here is where the failure comes in. Coffee can be raised in Africa by a 
Christian man as well as a godless man, but he must devote the same time, energy 
and ability to the business, in order to make it a success. It is easy to ¢hink of 
clearing a thousand acres of virgin African soil and planting coffee trees. But it 
takes seven years for coffee trees to come into full bearing ; meantime the mission- 
aries must be supported, and their time will be fully occupied in superintending 
the gangs of laborers necessary to keep down the weeds. In coffee raising, as in 
other business, eternal vigilance is the price of profit. If neglected for one season 
your coffee plantation has gone back to jungle, so rapidly does vegetation spring 
in Africa. ‘Then there are the wild animals, and, worse yet, the armies of rats, and 
the drought, and when your trees are just beginning to bear and hopes beat high 
in your throbbing breast the leaf disease may come, and if it does come all your 
labor and care have gone for nothing. 

Recently I had occasion to obtain the estimate of an officer of the Congo State 
on the cost of bringing five acres of virgin African soil to the condition of a produc- 
tive coffee plantation. His estimate, including the necessary buildings, machines 
for curing, and labor for seven years was $60,000. At this rate the cost of estab- 
lishing a one thousand acre productive coffee plantation would be $12,000,000. 
If we divide this sum by three,— because the missionaries will live cheaper than 
the officers of the state,— we still have left the sum of $4,000,000 needed to estab- 
lish a coffee plantation of a thousand acres in full production. 

One of the greatest difficulties in carrying on industrial work in Africa is the 
management of the natives in bringing them to work in the way you wish. They 
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will work and work hard when they choose, but they have never been trained to 
steady, continuous toil at the same task. The African man leaves work of that 
kind to his wife—or wives. An African said to a missionary, “You want me to 
be converted and learn to work so as to become a well-ordered civilized citizen?” 
“Yes.” “Then you want me to be intelligent, and invent methods and machines 
which will make my work easier and develop a higher order of labor.” “Yes.” 
“Then you want me to work so hard that I will make money and get rich so that I 
shall not be obliged to work?” ‘“ Yes.” ‘Well, what is the use of taking such a 
roundabout road. I don’t have to work now.” Under the conditions which pre- 
vail in Africa great ability in the management of men and constant watchfulness 
are necessary to secure continuous, successful and profitable business enterprises. 

The Zambesi Industrial Mission, which is often referred to, is not self-support- 
ing and does not expect to be. In the annual statement the honorary treasurer, 
Sir Brampton Gurdon, K.C.M.G., C.B., reminds the public that the missionaries 
must a/ways devote a large part of their time to preaching and teaching, and there- 
fore contributions to the mission will always be acceptable. ‘This is a reasonable 
recognition of the fact that if the members of the mission are to devote much time 
to missionary work they must in some measure be supported by outside contri- 
butions. According to the financial statement of this mission the net profits on 
the coffee sold for 1897 were $1,310, out of a total expense of $28,515. The 
largest estimate for 1898, provided a drought did not affect the expenditures, was 
an income of $12,500, out of an estimated expenditure of $29,500, and the mission 
appealed for at least $15,000 to provide for the expected deficit, and reported the 
familiar missionary item of a debt of more than $10,000 for the preceding year. 
The proposition for the industrial missions always presumes on self-support after 
three or four years, but, as I said above, it requires seven years for coffee trees to 
come into bearing and a proportionate time for other crops. The Zambesi Indus- 
trial Mission has been established for about eight years, and is far from being self- 
supporting. 

But even allowing the largest claims for the future that are made by the friends 
of this mission, its results will not compare at all with those in the mission stations 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union at Kifwa and Banza Manteke on the 
Congo. At less than one-fourth of the cost, the Baptist mission has as many 
actual church members as the Zambesi mission has laborers on its plantations. 
The Zambesi mission makes very little attempt to reach the people outside of those 
employed in its own operations. But it is a fatal error to remove part of a people 
from their environment if you wish to elevate the people as a whole. ‘The church 
members in the Baptist Congo Mission are self-supporting according to their 
natural methods of support in Africa, and are not dependent in any way upon the 
mission. ‘They are not separated from their people, but live among the heathen, 
and their Christian lives have a powerful effect upon their neighbors ; they build 
all their own schoolhouses and chapels, sustain their own pastors and school- 
teachers and contributed last year $856 to send the gospel to the heathen. Besides 
all this they are doing a large amount of voluntary, unpaid evangelistic work, fre- 
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quently forming parties and going off in bands of four or five to distant regions, 
where the white missionary has never been and cannot be expected to reach for 
years, thus carrying the light of the gospel into all the regions round about them. 
If this Baptist mission cost as much in foreign funds as the Zambesi mission it 
would be a far more profitable expenditure, as far as the amount and results of 
Christian missionary work were concerned. In a very much higher degree the same 
can be said of the great self-supporting Baptist Karen Mission at Bassein, Burma 
—the model and ideal self-supporting mission of the world. In a measure the 
same is also true of other fields of the Missionary Union, as may be seen from 
the article in this number on “Industrial Work in our Missions.” 

But how about Paul’s tent-making? This is a favorite and well-worn example 
with all who advocate industrial evangelistic missions. But Paul was among a 
people who wanted to buy tents and among a people according to whose own 
methods of life he could support himself. It is a favorite idea with some that a 
missionary should live and dress after the manner of the people among whom he is 
laboring. ‘There is something that may be said as to dress among half-civilized 
people like the Chinese, but who wants to see our missionaries decked out in the 
garb or lack of garb of the savage natives of Africa? An American missionary in 
Africa cannot live according to the methods of the native people. An American 
missionary in Africa can produce nothing and do nothing for which the native 
Africans will pay. When he enters into the business of coffee raising or anything 
of that sort he is coming into competition with old, energetic, established business 
men, and he must raise his coffee so as to sell it in the markets of the world in 
open competition. If the ministers of America wish to emulate Paul and his tent- 
making they could do so by going out into the destitute regions of this country and 
supporting themselves while preaching the gospel ; but for the missionary in Africa 
or any other heathen land the conditions are so entirely different that no compari- 
son whatever can be made. 

It ought to be said that the common belief that the American negro can with- 
stand the climate of the unhealthful portions of Africa better than white men has 
been disproved by the experience of missionary societies. Experiments in this 
direction have been tried, not only by the Missionary Union but by the Southern 
Baptist Board, by the English Baptist Society and by missionary societies of other 
denominations. It is found that the color of the skin has nothing to do with sus- 
ceptibility to climatic influences, and that negroes born and bred in America have 
no advantage over white men in Africa. Their constitutions must be as strong 
and vigorous as those of white men to endure the conditions of life in Africa. It 
is a fact worthy of notice that the nine white men who came over to the Missionary 
Union when it adopted the Congo mission in 1884, after fifteen years of service, 
are all living but one, and he survived the perils of African fever and died in Scot- 
land of pneumonia this present year. The idea that the negroes of America can 
have more influence with native Africans than white men because of similarity of 
race is also not sustained by experience. American negroes can unquestionably 
do good service as missionaries in Africa, but they must do it under the same 
conditions and by the use of the same abilities and devotion as white men. 
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Is there then no place for self-supporting missionaries in heathen lands? Yes; 
certainly. Philip the eunuch was a self-supporting, evangelistic missionary. It is 
not probable that the term “industrial’’ could be applied to him, because he was 
undoubtedly a man of wealth and importance and did no work with his own hands, 
but if he did missionary work it was at his own charges. He may have had a 
share in the foundation of the Coptic Christian Church of Abyssinia and Egypt, 
which continues to this day. There are five missionaries of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union who are doing missionary work at their own charges, having 
means sufficient for self-support. One of these, Mrs. Carpenter of Japan,— name 
of noble memories,— not only supports herself and her companion in the mission, 
but the whole work at Nemuro and a professor in the Theological Seminary be- 
sides. This is a plan of self-support in missionary work which ought to be more 
largely developed in this country than it is. Christian men and women of means 
can go forth at their own charges and preach the gospel in heathen lands, and 
everyone will applaud their devotion. In England the idea is more largely devel- 
oped. In connection with the China Inland Mission there are at least fifty mis- 
sionaries who are supported by their own means; and in connection with the 
Church Missionary Society, representing the evangelical element of the Church of 
England, more than sixty missionaries are supported from their own income, and 
other English societies have missionaries of the same character in their missions. 
Why should there not be fifty or a hundred Baptists of America, to whom God has 
given the means sufficient for self-support, who would have devotion sufficient to 
lead them to leave their native land and go forth to Japan, to China or India, or 
even to Africa and preach the gospel to the heathen at their own charges? Such 
a missionary could gather about him native converts, train them and send them 
forth as Christ did the twelve apostles, and thus do a work of infinite blessing at 
no charge to the Christian churches of this land. 

Is there then no place for industrial work in missions? Yes; certainly. On 
almost all mission fields the Christian converts come from among the poorer classes 
of the people. It is the same now as in the beginning, “not many wise, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called,’”’ but those who are called form the beginnings 
of the Christian church in these heathen lands. Nearly all of them are unac- 
quainted with the work of any skilled industry or with methods of business. To 
train the young and the children of these converts to useful occupations, to develop 
in them manliness, self-reliance, intelligence and self-help is the proved and ap- 
proved place of industrial work in Christian missions. ‘To enable these Christian 
converts to support and develop their own Christian agencies and thus relieve the 
funds contributed from Christian lands is the true sphere of industrial work in 
missions. This work is carried on largely by all missionary societies. It forms 
an important and increasing element of the missionary work of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union. The Karens at Toungoo have a coffee plantation of two 
hundred thousand trees, which they have set out by their own labor and without 
cost to the mission, the income of which is devoted to their Christian activities. 
Hardly a station of the Union is without industrial features. In the mission 
schools, by industrial work, the young are trained for usefulness and effectiveness 
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and ability to support pastors and Christian schools in the future. The ideal of 
all Christian missions is not the establishment of successful Christian colonies,— 
spots of light amid the darkness of heathen lands,— but the development of self- 
supporting, self-managing and self-propagating Christian churches; not Christian 
business colonies, as occasional oases in the great deserts of heathen superstition, 
but the transformation of peoples by the planting of Christian churches and self- 
developing native evangelistic agencies which shall be as leaven working, spreading 
the truth and giving life to the peoples around until the whole lump is leavened 
and the kingdom of Christ is established in all the kingdoms of the earth. 


T ab Presidents Chosen from the Executive Committee of the American Baptist Mis- 

sionary Union is a pretty good testimony of the quality of the men who 

compose that body. Rev. George E. Merrill, D.D., president of Colgate Univer- 

sity, Rev. Nathan E. Wood, D.D., president of Newton Theological Institution, 

and Rev. Edgar Y. Mullins, D.D., president of the Southern Baptist Theological 

Seminary at Louisville, have all been highly esteemed and largely useful mem- 

bers of the executive council of our Baptist foreign missions. Dr. Mullins’ 

previous experience as assistant secretary of the Foreign Mission Board of the 

Southern Baptist Convention prepared him to enter at once in a peculiarly helpful 

way on the discharge of his duties on the Executive Committee. As he decides to 

accept the new and important office to which he is chosen his absence from the 

Committee will be greatly missed, as have been the service and presence of Dr. 

Merrill, who necessarily resigned on assuming the presidency of Colgate. It will 

still be possible, we trust, for Dr. Wood to continue his greatly valued and import- 

ant services for the Missionary Union. We cannot forget also the loss sustained 

by the Baptist churches of Boston and vicinity in this same connection. It is a 

remarkable fact that there are now fourteen Baptist churches of Boston and im- 

mediate vicinity which are pastorless, many of them among our most important 

| fields, like Clarendon-street, Dudley-street, the First Baptist Church of Boston, 

’ Newton, and if Dr. Mullins resigns, the Newton Centre Church, Brookline, Allston, 

Beverly, and the First and North-avenue churches in Cambridge, all among the 

most important fields. The filling of these vacancies is an urgent necessity and 

will constitute nothing less than a revolution in the ministerial equipment of the 
Baptist churches of larger Boston. 


T hi Anti-Dreyfus Excitement in France is now recognized to have been the work of 

the Jesuits. It has always seemed mysterious how so simple a matter as the 
retrial of an army officer could stir the French people so profoundly, but it is 
understood when the contest appears in its true character as a struggle between 
religious intolerance and liberty. The anti-Dreyfusites seek to identify loyalty to 
the nation with loyalty to the Roman Church. As Captain Dreyfus is a Jew he is 
made the scapegoat; but if the contest is successful against him it will encourage 
the hierarchy to further activity, not only against the Jews but against all who 
do not follow blindly the power of the Roman Church. In this aspect the Dreyfus 
case justifies the international interest which it has excited. 
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R te Henry Holcomb Rhees, D.D., died in Kobe, Japan, May ro, 1899. Born in 

Camden, N. J., Nov. 10, 1828, he prepared for college at the academy in Brad- 

ford, Pa., studied law in Mount Holly, N.J., and was admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey at the November term of 1851. He was married to 
Miss Hester Ann Parson at Mount Holly, N. J., Aug. 17, 1853, and soon after- 
wards went to California, where he was ordained at Stockton Nov. 18, 1854. His 
pastorate in Ione Valley continued five years. At Marysville he remained until 
June, 1869. He then left California.and returned to New Jersey, and was pastor 
at Salem for about a year. He then came to Nashua, N. H., and remained until 
December, 1872, and at Southbridge, Mass., until April, 1877. He received the 
degree of D.D. from Shurtleff College at Alton, Ill., in 1891. His experience jin 
entering on missionary life was somewhat unusual as he did not go abroad until he 
was fifty years of age. It was in the earlier years of the Baptist mission in Japan. 
The young and devoted J. H. Arthur had just died in California after only four 
years’ service in the Japan mission, leaving Dr. Nathan Brown, the veteran of 
Assam and Japan, alone in the mission. Volunteers for the work did not then 
readily appear, and in a conversation with Mr. Rhees, then pastor at Southbridge, 
Mass., Dr. Murdock, the secretary of the Missionary Union, expressed himself as 
somewhat discouraged at the small prospect of finding anyone to send to the help 
of the solitary Baptist missionary in Japan. Mr. Rhees at once replied, “I will go 
if no younger man can be found and you will send me.” This was the keynote of 
his life—readiness to respond to the call of duty as he understood it. He was 
appointed a missionary of the Union July 15, 1878, being then at Napa, Cal., and 
went first to Tokyo, where he built the first Baptist mission house in Japan. Like 
all his work the building was well done, and the house is in good service still. In 
1881 Dr. Rhees opened the station in Kobe, which has continued to be the scene 
of his faithful, diligent labors to the close of his useful life. The end was like 
the rest—he died at his post. At one time when it was thought that the end might 
be near he was asked if he had anything to say. He replied: “No; I am ready 


to go or stay, as the Lord wills.” To Mrs. Rhees in her bereavement we extend 
our sincere sympathy. 


fpqecent Events in Finland have a deep interest to American Baptists on account of 

the effect they will have upon our flourishing Baptist mission in that country. 
Hitherto, our Baptist churches there have enjoyed much liberty, and for the last 
few years have been recognized by the Diet of Finland. If, however, the purpose 
of Russia is fully carried out and Russia laws absolutely imposed on Finland to the 
entire subversion of the native laws and privileges which were promised when that 
country was added to Russia, the special privileges of the Baptists will disappear, 
and the lot of our Baptist churches become as hard as in other parts of Russia. 
The decree of the Emperor is in violation of the most solemn pledges made at the 
time Finland was transferred from Sweden to Russia. How can the world have 
confidence in the desires of a ruler for peace who is making relentless war on the 
liberties of a portion of his own people? 
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T ie death of Miss Lulu C. Fleming, M.D., at the Samaritan Hospital, Philadelphia, 

on Tuesday, June 20, was unexpected even to the physicians in attendance 
upon her. Dr. Fleming returned from the Congo several months ago, landing in 
Philadelphia, and immediately entered the hospital for treatment, and it has been 
supposed that she was gradually recovering health and strength until the serious 
turn which ended in her decease. Miss Fleming was born in Hibernia, Fla., Jan. 
28, 1862, and baptized at Jacksonville Jan. 14, 1877. She graduated from Shaw 
University, Raleigh, N. C., in 1885, and was appointed a missionary to the Congo 
Jan. 10, 1887. Her first labors were at Palabala, where she won the confidence 
and love of the natives and showed capacities for large usefulness in missionary 
work. On her return to America in 1891 she engaged in medical studies, graduat- 
ing as a physician, and since her return to the Congo,‘in 1895, has labored as a 
medical missionary. For several months before leaving the Congo, however, she 
was laid aside from active service, but continually hoped for the recovery of health 
to enable her to resume active service. When this finally became hopeless as long 
as she remained on the Congo, she returned to America with the expectation of 
returning to her missionary work after the restoration of her health; but the Lord 
whom she served saw that her service was ended and has called her to himself. 
Dr. Fleming was a woman of strong characteristics and fitted to overcome the 
many obstacles encountered in missionary work and had the promise of large use- 
fulness in her future service. She was particularly successful in winning the hearts 
of the Congo people, putting herself in close touch and sympathy with them. Her 
decease, untimely as it seems to us, will bring sadness to the hearts of many, not 
only in this country but on the Congo, which thus loses another laborer from its 
already too much depleted missionary staff. 


T hoe Death of Mrs. W. M. Young at Gibson City, Ill., June 18, was not unexpected 

but is none the less sorrowful. Mr. and Mrs. Young went to Burma in 1892, 
arriving at Rangoon Dec. 10 of that year, and in March, 1893, located at Thibaw, 
a frontier station in the Shan States, which was their field of labor until compelled 
to return to America by the ill-health of Mrs. Young in the spring of 1898. Dur- 
ing her stay in Burma Mrs. Young was by no means well, and exhibited clear 
symptoms of that terrible malady, consumption, which claims so many victims in 
this country as well as abroad. With great courage and persistence, however, she 
remained at her post, assisting her husband and enabling him to continue his 
labors for the salvation of the Shan people. At last, being compelled to give up 
the unequal contest, they returned to America, where for a little more than a year 
her life has been prolonged. Her life was consecrated, and her death was beauti- 
ful in its trust and submission to the divine will. For many months she had real- 
ized that her stay on earth was limited, and her character had been in a marvelous 
way ripening for the heavenly home. While we sorrow we cannot but rejoice in 
the happiness which is hers with the Savior whom she so fully trusted and so 
fondly loved. Our sincere sympathy is with our brother in this great bereavement. 
We know he will be sustained by the Lord who has never forsaken him. 
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T he Treaties between Japan and Foreign Nations which were inaugurated several 

years ago went into effect on the first day of July. By these the extra terri- 
torial concessions to foreigners are abolished and the country is thrown open to 
citizens of other nations for travel, residence and trade. Laws will be negotiated 
in regard to these matters somewhat regulating the privileges of foreigners through- 
out the country, but under the treaties they cannot be wholly excluded in future 
from any part of Japan. Another important feature of the treaties is that while 
heretofore foreigners were compelled to reside within the Foreign Concessions, they 
were also wholly under the authority of the officials of their own country, and all 
cases between Japanese and foreigners were to be decided by consuls or resident 
officials of the foreign nations. This is now abolished, and foreigners in Japan are 
subject to Japanese courts the same as foreigners in the United States are subject 
to our courts. While Japan has made large progress towards a civilized condition, 
yet the courts in many parts of the country are far from having reached a high 
standard, and in the present strength of antiforeign feeling in Japan it is a question 
how secure foreigners will be in their rights and privileges under the jurisdiction 
of Japanese courts. The effect of the treaties upon foreigners in Japan and upon 


the Japanese people themselves must be awaited with great interest and some 
uncertainty. 


Al Remarkable Religious Movement in Austria has shown itself in the last few months 

and is spreading with great rapidity. It is a revolt from the Roman Catholic 
Church which bids fair to amount to a reformation. A large meeting in Vienna 
closed with cries of “Long live Luther.” One town has wholly left the Roman 
Church and turned the house of worship over to Protestant preachers. In another 
parish 2,300 men with their families left the Roman Catholic Church and avowed 
themselves Protestants. The movement is especially strong in western Bohemia, 
the land of John Huss. The Roman bishops are alarmed and are doing all they 
can to arrest the progress of the movement but with little success. The Protestant 
churches which are recognized by the Austrian Government number four million 


souls, and the new movement is receiving much encouragement from these as well 
as from the Protestants of Germany. 


A Correction. — We are obliged to correct a statement in the MaGazine for April 

in regard to the removal of the grave of Ann Hasseltine Judson at Amherst. 
We are informed that this work was wholly under the care of Rev. W. F. Arm- 
strong, then of Moulmein, but now of Rangoon. The taste and care with which 
the task was executed are a credit to Mr. Armstrong’s interest and judgment. 


pecia! Notice to Subscribers. — A recent ruling of the post-office department pro- 
™ hibits postmasters from forwarding papers to parties who have changed their 
address, unless the subscriber sends postage stamps to have the same forwarded. 


Notice of change of address should reach us before the roth of the preceding 
month. 


Bicycles can often be obtained for missionaries at reduced rates through THE 
Baptist MISSIONARY MaGaZzINE. Please write to the Editor. 


THE EAST CHINA BAPTIST ASSOCIATION 


REV. HORACE JENKINS, SHAOHING 


E have just passed five very pleasant 
days in connection with the annual 
meeting of our Eastern China Mission As- 
sociation at Shaohing. Our friends and 
colleagues in mission work began to arrive 
by the middle of last week, and came ready 
with cheerful heart and hand to undertake 
good things for the strengthening of the 
work, and to devise means and methods for 
the broadening of our field of usefulness. 

Saturday forenoon, the twenty-second, we 
held the first meeting of the Eastern China 
Baptist Missionary Conference. The meet- 
ing was for foreigners only. There were 
present six men and twelve women, repre- 
senting Huchau, Kinhwa, Ningpo and 
Shaohing, Dr. and Mrs. Grant, Mr. Warner 
and Miss Stewart of Ningpo alone being ab- 
sent. Dr. Goddard was made chairman, and 
Mr. Proctor secretary for the present year. 
After listening to the reports of committees 
and disposing of a few items of business, the 
remainder of the three-hours session was 
most enjoyably spent in the relation of indi- 
vidual experiences and the story of work 
done since our last meeting at Ningpo in 
April, 1898. 

A second meeting of the Conference was 
Wednesday evening, when various questions 
relating to the general conduct of mission 
work in our Eastern China Mission were 
acted upon, including a call for at least two 
families to join us the coming autumn, and 
educational work. A strong committee was 
appointed to look after the interests of our 
theological seminary, and other committees 
to advise in the conduct of boys’ and girls’ 
day and boarding schools. A very pleasant 
feature of this meeting was a surprise report 
of the raising of a fund for the special use 
of our theological school, to commemorate 
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the arrival of the writer and his wife in 
China March 22, 1860. 

Saturday afternoon occurred the meeting 
of the delegates of the native Young Peo- 
ples’ Societies, when the retiring chairman, 
Dr. Goddard, gave an address, new officers 
were elected, reports of committees were 
made, and essays looking to the advance- 
ment of the interests of the societies were 
read and discussed. 

Sabbath morning we all met at our Do- 
féng-kéo chapel to listen to a sermon by Dr. 
Goddard. The gathering of the numerous 
delegates from the whole Eastern China 
Mission was inspiring, and Dr. Goddard, 
catching the inspiration, gave us a good 
gospel talk with special reference to a spir- 
itual ministry. Sabbath afternoon the city 
chapels were opened for public preaching. 
In the evening the foreigners spent two 
hours by themselves in prayer and confer- 
ence, the meeting being in charge of Mr. 
Proctor. The natives held a similar meeting 
at Do-féng-kéo. 

The regular associational meetings began 
at 10 A.M. Monday, the twenty-fourth, clos- 
ing Wednesday afternoon to meet the com- 
ing year at Kinhwa. The session was opened 
by an address by the retiring chairman, Mr. 
Wong Tehf6ng. Rev. Wu Ah-dzing, pastor 
of the Ningpo Kéng-kéo Church, preached 
the usual associational sermon. Dr. God- 
dard was chosen to act as chairman for the 
present year. The reading of the church 
letters revealed a satisfactory progress of 
evangelistic work among all the churches. 
We were glad to learn the trials which had 
so long disturbed the Kinhwa native Chris- 
tian community had quite disappeared, giv- 
ing place to stimulating fellowship and con- 
sequent codperation in Christian work. 
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Condition of Women in India 


Work at Huchau had suffered a shock in 
the withdrawal of Mr. Mason, its founder 
and a most successful Christian laborer ; but 
while the outcome is still veiled, we have 
confidence that Mr. Proctor, the present 
head of work in the Huchau field, will 
guide matters to a happy issue. Ningpo 
has occasion to rejoice in her full comple- 
ment of men in all departments of evangel- 
istic work, and, though not without trials in 
some of her native helpers, gave an excellent 
account of herself. Shaohing, suffering 
from no special distinction, has steadily ad- 
vanced, making good use of her opportuni- 
ties to evangelize, and in the careful train- 
ing of those who come up from the churches 
to enjoy the advantages of our theological 
seminary. 

The church letters developed these gen- 
eral statistics, viz.: Churches, 14; baptisms 
during the year, 84; total membership, 597 ; 
money collected from al] sources $674 
(Mexican). During the after sessions of the 
association various papers, bearing upon 
the best methods of gospel work and devel- 
opment of Christian growth among church 
‘membership, were read and discussed, indi- 


cating altogether marked improvement in 


the power of the truth upon the minds and 
hearts of our native helpers. 

One half-day was given to a meeting 
held by the Native Home Mission Society, 
when Mr. Coh Kyin-déng, at present the 
only representative of the society in the field, 
gave a report of his work at Di-pu in the 
northwestern part of the province. As two 
had already received baptism and others 
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were ready for it, it was voted to arrange for 
the organizing of a church at Di-pu. The 
society had collected for its work during the 
year $200 (Mexican). The present is the 
third year since the society was organized. 

The ladies of the Eastern China Mission, 
in connection with their native sisters, held 
an afternoon session, when Mrs. Bousfield 
read a paper discussing the possible helps 
the women in the churches might render 
toward the more rapid propagation of Chris- 
tian truth — the question raised a lively and 
appreciative discussion, 

A most pleasing incident in connection 
with our meetings was the ordination of Mr. 
Cyril E. Bousfield. Mr. Bousfield, a gradu- 
ate of Cambridge University, England, while 
working at Ningpo in connection with the 
Church Mission Society, sought fellowship 
with us and was baptized into the Ningpo 
West Gate Church. Having been accepted 


‘as a laborer of the American Baptist Mis- 


sionary Union he was, in the ‘absence of 
Mr. Sweet, sent to Shaohing. The ordina- 
tion exercises were in Chinese and in the 
presence of the church. Mr. Bousfield’s 
statement of Christian experience, call to the 
ministry, and of doctrine, was most explicit 
and kindly, winning the hearts of us all. 
He was ordained at the Do-péng-kéo chapel 
on Wednesday—sermon by Rev. E. N. 
Fletcher, prayer of ordination by the writer, 
hand of fellowship by Rev. T. D. Holmes, 
charge to the candidate by Dr. Goddard. 
Other exercises were participated in by Rev. 
J. T. Proctor and by the three ordained men 
in the association, Messrs. Coh, Wu and Yiao. 


CONDITION OF WOMEN IN INDIA 


“ HAT’S the matter with this country 

(India) is not in the least political, 
but an all-round entanglement of physical, 
social and moral evils and corruptions, all, 
more or less, due to the unnatural treatment 
of women. So long as the system of infant 


marriage, the prohibition of the remarriage 
of widows, the life-long imprisonment of 


wives in a worse thai penal confinement, 
and the withholding from them of any kind 
of education or treatment as rational beings 
continues, the country cannot advance a step. 
Half of it is morally dead and worse than 
dead. It is right here where the trouble is, 
and not in any political considerations what- 
soever.’’ —RUDYARD KIPLING. 


THE CITY OF KAYIN, CHINA 


GOOD NEWS FROM CHIN PIN 


REV. GEORGE E. WHITMAN, MUNKEULIANG, CHINA 


N the district of Chin Pin, to the north 
of Kayin, an extraordinary movement, 
beginning in the autumn of last year, had 
been gradually growing, manifesting itself 
in delegation after delegation being sent to 
Mr. Campbell, at Kayin. They asked that 
teachers and preachers be sent them, and 
offers were freely made of buildings for 
chapels, or else land on which chapels 
could be built. 

Kayin is the most important point in all 
the Hakka region and the hardest to touch 
with the gospel influence. Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell are laboring there morning, after- 
noon and evening, persistently and patiently. 
A hopeful school of some fourteen boys 
who receive four or five hours of instruction 
every day of the week, except Saturday, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, besides other 
instruction from native teachers — preach- 
ing services every evening —a class of six 
boys studying English with Mrs. Campbell 
one hour a day —three services on Sunday, 
with extra classes for women and boys — 
all this, combined with numerous other 
demands on their time and patience, will 
give you an idea of the multifarious labors 
they carry on there. The work is very 
promising, especially in the school. Three 
of the boys are Christians, and two others 
have already given themselves to God. 
Last year the six boys in the school all 
became Christians before the end of the 
year. 
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The school is a great factor in winning 
the respect and confidence of the literary 
class. They show themselves exceedingly 
friendly now, and often attend the preaching 
services. It is now confidently hoped that 
their only too successful opposition to the 


spread of the gospel will gradually dis- 


appear. Some ef them even express the 
opinion that before long there will be a 
large number of Christians at Kayin. 

Chin Pin is distant from Kayin about 
twenty-five or thirty miles. “ Transmitting- 
authority,” the native preacher at Kayin, 
went with us, and “ Bubbling-spring,” the 
colporter, followed in a few days. This 
addition to our preaching force was much 
needed, for our energies were taxed to the 
utmost and then not adequate to meet the 
demands made upon us. People came from 
the east, west, north and south, within a 
radius of twenty miles, and sat down with 
the evident intention of hearing and under- 
standing the gospel. The Sunday services 
were crowded, the people being packed 
together clear into the street, while many 
went away because they could not get in. 
The first Sunday we began services at 
9 o'clock in the morning and kept it up, 
with short intermissions, until 10.30 at 
night. 

The quiet, orderly manner of the people, 
notwithstanding the density of the crowd 
and the eagerness to hear, were two marked 
characteristics of these services. Every 
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day from early morning until late at night 
officials, graduates, business men and coolies 
kept coming to inquire concerning the wor- 
ship of God. The interest kept up unabated 
during my stay there. We took the names 
of about one hundred who wished to be- 
come inquirers and who promised to attend 
the services regularly. These, of course, 
by no means represent the number of 
inquirers, but only those who without 
solicitation especially requested to be en- 
rolled as regular attendants. 

What is the cause of this turning towards 
the missionary, and the extraordinary eager- 
ness to listen to the gospel we preach ? 
Are there any elements of permanence in 
the movement? These questions naturally 
demand an answer at this time. I have, 
after many inquiries, answered them in a 
general way for myself. Those who are 
concerned in this movement may be divided 
into four classes, as follows: 

1. Those who are alarmed at the present 
condition of China. These openly say that 
the Government is no good. They be- 
lieve there is going to be a change, and 
they want to get ready for it. They very 
naturally turn to the foreign missionary for 
light and leading, and so become willing 
listeners to the truth. 

2. Those who are anxious to be taught, 
or have their children taught, the “ Western 
learning.” They look to the missionaries 
to furnish them the opportunity for this. 
They are willing to follow the “doctrine” or 
assume most any responsibility in the way 
of belief in order to accomplish this end. 

3. Those who have lawsuits on their 
hands and would like to get a little help 
from the foreign teacher. The Chinese are 
noted for their many and intricate lawsuits. 
The Catholics have helped some of these 
people in exchange for their becoming 
disciples, and so many think the Protestants 
will do the same. There is also a desire 
to pit Protestant against Catholic. Inter- 
national disturbances are of little conse- 
quence if they can only win their lawsuits. 


4.. Those who are carried along on the 
wave of public opinion, or else who 
through curiosity come to see what is 
interesting so many people. 

These reasons are not very spiritual nor 
satisfactory, neither do they give much 
promise of permanent results, yet they are 
the best the people have to give, and are 
submitted to us, in most cases, without 
hesitation and in all sincerity of heart. 
The great thing is that the people are 
seriously listening. Much depends on what 
they hear. An opportunity such as seldom 
occurs is given to tell them the truth, It is 
being told rigorously and vigorously. Will 
not the Holy Spirit use the efforts put forth 
to convict some of them “in respect of sin 
and of righteousness and of judgment,” and 
thus. impart a certain permanence to the 
movement? 

Of course there will be a falling away. 
The tide ebbs as well as flows. The true 
and the false will separate. Those who do 
not find “loaves and fishes” at every turn 
will soon be disappointed. But surely out 
of these hundreds some will be found to 
receive the truth in good and honest hearts. 
More or less satisfactory evidence of this 
already appears. To that end we labor 
and pray. 


BY REV. GEORGE CAMPBELL, KAYIN 


The most marked divine blessing seems to 
rest upon the work at Chin Pin, thirty-two 
miles north of here. The roll of those who 
wished to enter their names as regular at- 
tendants has grown from 100 to 120 names. 
Some of these 120 live too far away to 
come often, some doubtless repented of the 
step they had taken, but with all deduc- 
tions I believe a good many will ultimately 
be gathered into the fold. They come 


from every direction and are of all classes: 
farmers, mechanics, boatmen, silversmiths, 
merchants, clerks, peddlers and scholars 
(two graduates). 

One whole family has come outright, 
evicting their household gods and exhorting 
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their neighbors to do the same. Husband 
and wife are indefatigable in testimony and 
exhortation. One of the graduates is an 
elderly man who has for years been a most 
zealous worshipper of idols. 

The Chinese are clannish, and it is a 
marked feature of this movement that there 


In the Track of the Earthquake 


is a disposition to cleave off in sections 
from heathenism. They have but little 
idea of the nature and power of the gospel, 
but surely we ought to be thankful for the 
opportunity, when large numbers voluntarily 
put themselves under our instruction and 
ask to be taught how to serve God. 


IN THE TRACK OF THE EARTHQUAKE 


REV. M. C. MASON, OF TURA, ASSAM 


T is eighteen months this day since the 
great earthquake. I have today followed 
for the first time (and no other white man 
has done it) for miles the main line of great- 
est disturbance. Even at this date the track 
of the breakage is a sight to behold. I have 
seen several lakes that were then formed; 
one of them is said to be where before was 
a hill; another was a nice plateau, over 
which a woman with her child was walking. 
Nothing has been seen of them since, and 
there is that lake of deep water surrounded 
by high hills to mark their resting-place. 
In following this road I found that the peo- 
ple of this village, knowing of my approach, 
had repaired the road for miles that I might 
reach here. It would have otherwise been 
impossible for my pony, on account of earth- 
quake cracks filled with quicksands and on 
account of rocks. 

I am entering the strongholds of these 
wild people.* I find here a fine open, clean 
hilltop upon which sits this village, and all 
about are cultivated lands. But the happiest 
part of all this journey is to find the hearty 
welcome and plain evidences that God is at 
work with these people. 

The earthquake shocks still continue. 
There is an underground thunder, then a 
thud or a tremble or a tilt, and the thunder 
rolls away. We have had two or three such 
this afternoon, and I have not been beyond 
the reach of them for several weeks. These 


shakes, however, now very seldom reach 
Tura. 

When these shakes began there was not 
a Christian in this section, although they 
had often been able to hear of Christianity. 
They became anxious to know of God and 
last April a boy came here to tell them of 
Christ and to teach them what he could. 
I find a school of 26 pupils —15 boys and 
men and [1 girls; all have learned to read 
a little during that time. Eighteen read in 
second and third primers nicely, besides 
learning how to write, count, add and sing 
hymns, and, best of all, twenty-six of them 
including parents have recently put on 
Christ by baptism, the effects of which are 
apparent as you enter the place. 

To see the effects of the earthquake 
among the rocks and river makes one stand 
aghast at His power. To see the effects of 
his presence in this most out-of-the-way- 
place with this simple open-hearted people 
makes one’s heart swell with praise of His 
loving kindness. I baptized seven in another 
village recently. I hope also to see another 


‘village who have recently come out from 


their darkness into the light of his love. As 
I go to bed I am hearing what to me is sweet 
music, the singing of Christian hymns by 
girls on the hillsides. When I arrived these 
girls, like deer, ran up and down these slopes 
to call together the people of the fields and 
surrounding hamlets. 


*A leopard took a dog last night from under the room where I now sit and where I shall sleep tonight. 


MISSIONARY’S TENT AND CART IN 
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WORK IN THE PALNAD 


REV. J. DUSSMAN, GURZALLA, INDIA 


ECAUSE our work is largely among 
the lower classes, or outcastes, it may 

be thought that no progress has been made 
among the higher classes. It is true, es- 
pecially in this Telugu mission, that we 
have very few Christians from the high 
castes, and it may appear at times that very 
little impression has been made upon the 
majority of the people. Yet a close exami- 
nation will reveal the fact that missionary 
labor has been and is having a wide influ- 
ence upon the higher classes. There are 
signs that the gospel is permeating the land 
and undermining a great many of its relig- 
ious customs and traditions. As an illus- 
tration of this, I give the following incident: 
Last summer a man of the Sudra caste, 

a farmer, about fifty years of age, came to 
me for religious conversation. He had a 
Christian hymn book and a New Testa- 
ment, was able to read, and had learned 
some of our hymns. He conversed intelli- 
gently, and I was soon convinced that he 
clearly understood the plan of salvation. 
He was ready to be baptized, but there 
was one obstacle; as he feared persecution 
_if he became a Christian, he wished me 
first to assure him that I would employ him 


as a preacher afterward in our mission ; but 
though I had reason to believe that he was 
thoroughly in earnest, and would gladly 
have sent him to his people to give them 
the gospel, yet I could not tell him so 
before baptism, as I wished him to under- 
stand that he must be willing to renounce all 
for Christ, and even bear and suffer for him 
if necessary. But he could not understand 
it in that way, so went away sorrowful. 

How did this man learn of Christ and 
his atoning work? He related the follow- 
ing story: 

“When I was a young man a Lutheran 
missionary came to our village for the first 
time. He went first to the Malas and 
Madagas, and when he wished to talk to 
our caste our village officials would not 
allow him to enter our palem, because he 
associated with the outcastes. He was 
obliged to remain outside, but we children 
were allowed to see the ‘white man,’ and 
he talked to us. I never forgot his words. 
After some years I went to Ongole, a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles, to see Dr. 
Clough, but he had gone to America. 
Then occasionally preachers came and I 
listened, so that I now believe it is all true.” 
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From this we see that so short a time 
ago as thirty years the missionary was not 
allowed to enter a Sudra village. 

How different today. A few months ago, 
while on a tour, I preached to the high 
caste people in every village which I vis- 
ited, and was especially welcomed by the 
Sudra class, who always listen attentively 
and ofttimes gladly. Not only I, but my 
outcaste preachers stand in the bazars 
and preach to the educated Brahman, and 
are listened to with respect. In some 
places the Sudras invite them into their 
homes for religious conversation. So we 
are working our way into the hearts of this 
people, and I believe the day is not far dis- 
tant when we shall number some of them 
among our Christians. 

Last year I had the privilege of baptiz- 
ing a man of this class, who came to me of 
his own accord, and said that he had lis- 
tened to our preachers and believed our 
religion was the only true one, and wished 
to unite with us. He has proved steadfast, 
often amid sharp trials, caused by members 
of his own household. 

It is almost impossible for us to under- 
stand the hold that caste has upon the 


Letters to a Young Missionary 


It constitutes to them 
all that is highest and most sacred in their 


people of this land. 


religion. Indeed, it is almost the breath of 
life to many. 

Their traditions having been handed 
down from parents to children for cen- 
turies upon centuries, Hinduism is as dear 
to them as our religion is tous. It is one 
thing to tell them that they have believed 
a lie all these years, and that their “ Shas- 
tras” and the teachings of their elders is 
false, but quite another thing to convince 
them. This we can only do by seeking to 
put forth our blessed gospel in all its purity 
and simplicity and living before them true 
and upright lives, for “ By their fruzts ye 
shall know them.” 

It is just this difference between the lives 
of Christians and their own which is shaking 
the faith of many, and could the Hindus 
who died fifty years ago come again to this 
land, I think they would be amazed at the 
great decline which Hinduism has under- 
gone. 

And so we work and labor and pray, 
believing that God is working out his own 
purposes, and that sometime the people of 
this land will come to the light of the truth. 


My DEAR BROTHER: It is indeed true, 
as you have been told, that some, perhaps 
many, missionaries make many and great 
mistakes in the beginning of their work. 
They make them all the way through, no 
doubt, but are more liable to do so at first 
on account of inexperience. This, in after 
years, they acknowledge with regret. But 
it is not to be wondered at. Everything is 
new and strange, and in many respects very 
different from what had been expected. It 
is almost painful to a returned missionary to 
find so little knowledge of the work abroad 
even among those best informed on the 
subject. It is this lack of knowledge that 
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makes a young man so liable to step aside 
from the wisest course in some of the many 
matters that claim his attention. He has at 
once relations with fellow-missionaries, with 
native Christians, with natives who are not 
Christians, with government officials and 
other European residents, and it is not to 
be wondered at that he should sometimes 
fail to say and do what would be best under 
the circumstances. 

I appreciate your desire to avoid anything 
you would afterwards have reason to regret 
and cheerfully comply with your request to 
give you such hints as I can on matters 
missionary. You ask me to “begin at the 


beginning” and write you something regard- 
ing your passage out. Voyages in ocean 
steamers are now so common that little can 
be said that is not familiar to very many, 
and I presume to you. And yet I can recall 
some experiences the repetition of which is 
by no means desirable and which possibly 
a few suggestions may help to prevent. 

Missionaries, as a rule, travel in the first 
cabin. You will there meet quite a variety 
of people. There is always a number of 
cultivated ladies and gentlemen and you will 
agree with me that no one should excel a 
missionary in the matter of deportment. It 
is quite possible that some of our best young 
people have not enjoyed the benefits of the 
most polite society, but a proper use of one’s 
ears and eyes will prevent anything like 
rudeness. 

I call to mind a little book I once read, 
entitled “Don’t.” Taking up the style of 
this little volume, I would say: 

Don’t be too demonstrative in regard to 
your wife. A little incident may illustrate 
what I mean. I once traveled with a party 
of missionaries among whom was a newly- 
married couple. An elderly Scotch lady 
was among the passengers. One day some- 
thing was said in her presence about these 
persons having just been married. Looking 
up in surprise she said, “I would na think 
ye had jist been merried, ye act so sinsible.” 
It was voted a compliment. 

Don’t address or refer to your fellow-mis- 
sionaries as Brother or Sister So-and-so. 
Simply Mr. Smith or Dr. Jones, and the 
ladies as Mrs. or Miss, is far preferable. 
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This is by no means being ashamed to own 
you are Christians, but only the display of 
a little common sense. 

Don’t talk on the subject of religion 
unless there is a very good opportunity. It 
is not a favorable place for evangelistic 
effort. It is seldom wise to hold a prayer- 
meeting either in a public or private room 
on board a ship. The same may be said of 
any farewell service on a ship before sailing. 
It is doubtful if such is expedient. 

Don’t lecture on temperance. If asked 
to partake of liquor simply say, ‘ No, thank 
you,” and stop there. The same may be 
said of smoking, card-playing, or even gam- 
bling. Let your example be your only 
protest. 

Don’t boast of America’s greatness or 
talk of “ American Institutions.” Let those 
who wish to know concerning things Ameri- 
can find out from some other source. Should 
a slighting word be used respecting your 
country by some impudent Englishman let 
it pass unnoticed. 

Don’t worry the captain or officers by 
questions about the working of the ship. 
They are usually too busy to attend to you 
and may be obliged to return what you 
might consider a slight. 

If asked to conduct “the service” on 
Sabbath, read what is in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, without note or comment. A 
sermon is not desired. 

In my next I shall say a few words on 
matters more missionary. 

Fraternally yours, 
OLD MISSIONARY. 


Praise Service. 
Scripture and Prayer. 


ng. 

Industrial Work in our Missions: 
a. Burma, p. 425; 4. Assam, p. 428; c. South 
India, p. 429; @. China and Japan, p. 431; ¢. 
Africa, p. 432. 

(Let one person report on each division.) 

Prayer. 

Singing. 


5. 
6. 
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(The references are to this number of THz MaGazine] 


7. The Treaties between Japan and Foreign Nations, 


441. 
8. a Remarkable Religious Movement in Austria, p. 441. 
g. Recent Events in Finland, p. 439. 

10, The Anti-Dreyfus Excitement in France, p. 438. 

11. Prayer for the Nations that War and Commotion may 

Cease and Peace Prevail, p. 421. 
12, Heaven’s Harvest Home. 
13. Offering for the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
. Doxology and Benediction. 


MRS. MARIA COLLINS DOUGLASS, M.D. 


REV. P. C. NELSON, NEGLEY, OHIO 


N the goth of June Mrs, M. C. Douglass 
died in Philadelphia. She was born 
in 1833, at Nantmeal, Chester County, Pa. 
Oct. 22, 1866, she sailed from Boston on 
the “ Bennington” and on May 2, 1867, on 
board of this vessel, she was united in mar- 
riage by Rev. I. J. Stoddard to the Rev. J. 
L. Douglass, who had come to Madras to 
meet his bride. Mr. Douglass was the first 
Baptist missionary to the Burmans of Bas- 
sein, and after a year’s residence and labor 
at Henzada they returned to his station in 
Bassein, where the Lord continued to pros- 
per their work until the death of Mr. 
Douglass, July 23, 1869. 

With a fortitude worthy of all commen- 
dation Mrs. Douglass decided to continue 
the work which Mr. Douglass had begun so 
well. She was associated with Miss Susan 
E. Haswell in the care of the Moulmein 
Burmese Girls’ School for one year, but in 
1870 returned to the United States for 
needed rest. Sept. 2, 1872, she again 
sailed for Rangoon, Burma, where she be- 
came associated with Miss A. R. Gage in 
the establishment of the Kemmendine Bur- 
mese Girls’ School, which opened with one 
hundred pupils and has become the largest 
school of the kind in Burma. To this 
school she gave seven years of earnest, suc- 
cessful work. 

In the spring of 1879 Mrs. Douglass 
again returned to her native land in order 
to study medicine, and in 1882 she gradu- 
ated from the Woman's Medical College of 
Philadelphia. In September of the same 
year she returned to Rangoon and began 
her work of ministering to the souls and 
bodies of Burmese women. 

“ Her position was a perilous one. One 
hundred rupees had been offered for her 
head, but the fearlessness and gentleness 
with which she pursued her labors soon 
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mitigated the native hatred so that she was 
permitted to visit from house to house, giv- 
ing spiritual and medical service to the poor 
and isolated women\and girls. Her work 
was so Christlike that it melted all opposi- 
tion, and she was permitted to open the door 
through which her successors have entered.” 

In 1886 the Lady Dufferin Maternity 
Hospital and Training-school was estab- 
lished in Rangoon, and Mrs. Douglass was 
appointed resident physician and superinten- 
dent of the institution. A marked instance 
of her fidelity to her Master is related of her 
when she was offered the control of this 
hospital. She was requested from policy 
to refrain from teaching the inmates of 
Christ. This she positively refused to do, 
saying, “It is for this purpose that I came 
to Burma.” Subsequently she was given 
full authority to follow her own convictions 
in the management of the institution. In 
the published reports of the hospital the 
work of Dr. Douglass is commended in 
the highest terms. “Her exertions,” says 
the report of 1888, “are beyond all praise, 
and without her it would have been almost 
impossible to have established this work 
here.” 

The terrible strain of this responsible 
position and of her arduous, incessant labors 
was too much for her delicate constitution. 
In broken health she came home in 1889, 
to return to her chosen work no more. Ten 
years of intense suffering in body and mind 
prepared her still further to enjoy that 
happy land where there is no more pain 
and no more death. Her memory is our 
sacred legacy and our loss is heaven’s gain. 
No one who knows of her noble, self-sac- 
rificing work can doubt that an abundant 
entrance was ministered unto her “into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ.” 
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PERSONAL 


Mrs. THOMAS HILL sailed from Boston June 
14 to rejoin her husband at Lukunga, Cong 
Mission, West Africa. 


Rev. E. O. STEVENS of Moulmein, Burma, 
received the degree of doctor of divinity from 
Colby College at the last commencement. 


Rev. J. R. GopparD of Ningpo, China, has 
received the degree of doctor of divinity, con- 
ferred by his alma mater, Brown University. 


THE aged father of FRANK D. PHINNEY, Esq., 
superintendent of the American Baptist Mission 
Press, Rangoon, Burma, and of Miss Hattie 
Phinney of Rangoon, passed to his heavenly 
home from Rochester, N. Y., June 16. 


Rev. F. H. Leverine and Mrs. IDA FAYE 
LEVERING, M.D., are now in Lafayette, Ind. 
On their departure from Nellore, India, the 
members of the church held a farewell service 
and presented an address testifying to their love 
and gratitude for the labors and kindnesses done 
to their people. 


BOOK 


A PURE impressionist is Miss Lucy E. Guin- 
ness, and her book, ‘‘ Across India at the Dawn 
of the Twentieth Century,’’ is a scrap-book of 
photographs woven together by a_ graceful 
arabesque of word-pictures in the broad, free 
style of the impressionist school. Republished 
in America by the Fleming H, Revell Company, 
and for sale by the Boston Branch of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society at $1.50. 


Our SISTERS IN INDIA, by the Rev. E. Stor- 
row, supplies an important want in our mis- 
sionary literature. Much has been written on 
the women of India and their sorrowful condi- 
tion, but it has been largely in scattered articles 
through various publications. Here we have a 
book which presents the whole subject in one 
moderate-sized volume. Mr. Storrow was for- 
merly a missionary of the London Missionary 
Society, in Calcutta, and is an author of expe- 
rience, qualified both by observation and by lit- 
erary ability to present a book on the subject 
which will be a standard authority. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SocIaL Proc- 
RESS, by Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D., 1s a 
marked example of evolution. The germ was 
six lectures on ‘‘ The Sociological Aspects of 
Foreign Missions’? delivered by the author be- 
fore the Princeton Theological Seminary in the 
spring of 1896. The impression made was so 
profound that it seemed desirable to publish the 
lectures. In revising and preparing for the 
press the matter proved to call for two volumes 
instead of one. Volume I, issued in the autumn 
of 1897, marked an epoch in the presentation of 
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the subject of foreign missions to the general 
public. Sociology is the fad of this age, and 
Dr. Dennis’ book brought foreign missions into 
the focus of the thought of the times. The sec- 
ond volume was announced for early publication, 
but the author found so much germane to his 
subject which ought to be said that there was de- 
lay, Then it was announced that the second 
volume had become two. Now we have the sec- 
ond volume and it is as absorbingly interesting 
and as valuably informing as the first. That is 
the highest praise. It treats of ‘‘ The Dawn of 
a Sociological Era in Missions ’’ and ‘‘ The Con- 
tribution of Christian Missions to Social Prog- 
ress.’’ The latter subject is to be continued in 
Volume III with a statistical Survey, a Directory 
and a Bibliography of Missions. So the six lec- 
tures have become an encyclopedia in three large 
volumes. The work is unique and unrivalled. 
The prospectus says only what is true: ‘‘No 
library, public or private, is complete without it.’’ 


MISSIONARY EXPANSION SINCE THE REFOR- 
MATION, by Rev. James A. Graham, M.A., is a 
comprehensive volume on the subject which is 
sufficiently expressed in the title. He takes up 
the religious movements immediately following 
the Reformation and the missionary movements 
in various parts of the world, in succession, pre- 
senting an outline and a sketch, with a summary 
of the progress of Christianity since the Refor- 
mation, which will fill an exceedingly useful place 
in our missionary literature. The book is largely 
illustrated, and many of the maps are of special 
value. Published by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company at $1.25. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


THE MEETING OF APRIL I0, 1899. FOURTEEN MEMBERS PRESENT 


fysezs Julia G. Shinn of Lakewood, N. J., Julia H. Stickney of Washington, D. C., Harriet 
M. Sipperly of Ballston Spa, N. Y., and Caroline W. Coats, M.D., of Hornellsville, N. Y., 
were appointed missionaries of the Union, to be supported by the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, and Rev. Cyril E. Bousfield of Shaohing, China, was appointed a missionary of the 
Union, to take effect from April 1. 
The return passages of Mrs. McKibben of Swatow, China, Rev. Robert Wellwood of Suichaufu, 
China, Mrs. L. W. Cronkhite of Bassein, Burma, and the passage to Africa of Mr. Robert R. Milne 
and wife were authorized. 


THE MEETING OF APRIL 17, 1899. ELEVEN MEMBERS PRESENT 


The Treasurer presented the financial statement for the year ending April 1, showing a deficit of 
$54,383.80. 

The passage to America of Mrs. E. H. Jones of Sendai, Japan, was authorized. 

Rev. George N. Thomssen, formerly a missionary of the Union in India, was reappointed, and the 
return of Mr. Wheeler Boggess of Kundakur, India, with his family, to America, at his own expense, 
was announced, 


THE MEETING OF APRIL 24, 1899. THIRTEEN MEMBERS PRESENT 


On the recommendation of the Triennial Conference of missionaries in Assam, Dibrugar, in the 
early days of the mission a mission station of the Union, was readopted asa center for missionary 
work, 

A communication was adopted to the Board of Managers in regard to the offer by Deacon S. B. 
Thing of the Ella Thing Memorial Mission in Korea. (See July MAGAZINE, page 249. ) 


THE MEETING OF MAY 8, 1899. TEN MEMBERS PRESENT 

George C. Whitney, Esq., D. B. Jutten, D.D., and George W. Chipman, Esq., were elected 
members of the Board of Managers for the coming year, on behalf of the Executive Committee. 

A minute in response to the vote of the Board of Managers in regard to an increase of the clerical 
force at the home office was adopted. (See July MAGAZINE, page 249.) 

On motion of Rev. George Bullen, D.D., a minute was adopted expressing the interest of the 
Executive Committee of the American Baptist Missionary Union in the approaching celebration of 
the jubilee of the connection of Rev. Alvah Hovey, D.D., with Newton Theological Institution, and 
offering the felicitations of the Committee. 

Rev. Charles S. Morris was introduced to the Committee and made a statement of his plans for 
industrial mission work in Africa, and the matter was referred to a subcommittee consisting of Messrs. 
Chipman, Mullins, Perkins and Mabie. 

Rev. Robert Wilson of Nalgonda, India, was also introduced to the Committee. 

The return passages of Rev. E. W. Kelly, to Burma, and Rev. C. D. King of Assam, and Rev. 
M. C, Marin of Barcelona, Spain, to America were authorized, and the resignation of Rev. George 
L. Mason of Huchau, China, was accepted. 


THE MEETING OF MAY 29, 1899. NINE MEMBERS PRESENT 

Rev. Selden R. McCurdy, under appointment, was designated to the Burman department, Toun- 
goo, Burma, and Miss Gerda C. Paulson of St. Paul, Minn., and Mrs. Sarah E. Bustard of Ootaca- 
mund, India, were appointed missionaries of the Union, to be supported by the Woman’s Society, 
West. 

The return passage of Mrs. C. B. Banks of Bolengi, Congo, to England was authorized; also that 
of Mrs. J. Dussman of Gurzalla, India, to America. 

Rev. A. V. B. Crumb of Toungoo, and Rev. J. E. Cummings of Henzada were elected Trustees 
of the Rangoon Baptist College. 

Rev. J. E. Case of Myingyan, Burma, who has been in Burma seventeen years, was authorized to 
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return to America next year, or to send his children home, whichever in his judgment seems to be 
most desirable. 


THE MEETING OF JUNE IQ, 1899. TWELVE MEMBERS PRESENT 


The Committee reorganized by the reélection of Rev. Henry M. King, D.D., as Chairman, and 
Rev. E. F. Merriam as Recording Secretary, the oath of office being administered to the Recording 
Secretary by George W. Chipman, Esq., Justice of the Peace. 

Rev. Thomas S. Barbour, D.D., having been chosen Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary 
Union, resigned his office as member of the Executive Committee. 

Rev. E. F. Merriam was chosen Editorial Secretary. 

The passages of Rev. Alonzo Bunker, D.D., and Rev. Truman Johnson, M.D., to Burma were 
authorized, with instructions to locate at Loikaw, in eastern Karennee, as a center for work. 

The return of Mrs. P. H. Moore to Assam, at her own expense, was announced. 

On account of the death of Rev. H. H. Rhegs, D.D., of Kobe, Japan, Rev. R. A. Thomson was 
appointed Treasurer pro tem of the West Japan Vision, 

Rev. A. W. Rider, under appointment as a missionary to Japan, was designated as Travelling Sec- 
retary for the Pacific Coast, to assist Dr. Sunderland for a time. 

In accordance with the vote adopted by the Missionary Union at the annual meeting, the Home 
Mission Society and Publication Society were invited to unite with the Missionary Union in appoint- 
ing two or more representatives on the International Commission to present to the Czar of Russia the 
case of the persecuted Baptists in that country. 

The District Secretaries were reappointed, as standing ac the close of last year. 

Rev. Eric Lund of Barcelona, Spain, reported that a native of the Philippine Islands had been 
converted in his mission work in Spain, and was now engaged under his direction in making transla- 
tions of gospel tracts in Visayan. An appropriation of one hundred and fifty dollars was made to 
publish these translations. This Filipino convert is about to return home and will use the tracts for 
distribution among his countrymen. , 

Deacon Chipman, on behalf of the committee on the title of the Paris Chapel, reported that the 
matter had been adjusted by the formation of a civil corporation in France to hold the property. 
Nearly all the stock in this civil society is held by a corporation formed in this country, called ‘* The 
Committee on the Paris Chapel,’’ composed of representatives of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union. 

The offer of Mr. Fenwick, who has an independent mission in Korea, was laid before the Commit- 
tee. He offers to the Union his work, desiring them to continue it. The matter was referred to the 
subcommittee which has in charge the offer of Deacon S. B. Thing, of the mission established by him 
in the same country. 


THE MEETING OF JULY 3, 1899. ELEVEN MEMBERS PRESENT 

Rev. Alonzo Bunker, D.D., was introduced to the Committee and gave an account of the proposed 
new mission station at Loikaw, Burma. 

On recommendation of the subcommittee on Home Administration, the following resolution was 
passed: ‘* That, in view of an evident desire on the part of many, as strikingly indicated within the 
last few months, churches and individuals shall be encouraged to contribute for the work of the Union 
such sums as will meet definite needs of the work of the Union, such as, for example, the support of 
a missionary or native helper, or the care of some specified part of the work of a station.” 

On the recommendation of the Advisory Committee in Chicago, Rev. M. D. Eubank, M.D., of 
Kansas City, Mo., and G. G. Crozier, M.D., of Ann Arbor, Mich., were appointed missionaries of 
the Union. Dr. Eubank was designated to Huchau, China, and Dr. Crozier to Tura, Assam. Miss 
Bertha E. Davis was designated to Toungoo, Burma. 

The following report from the Committee on the Schedule was adopted: ‘‘ The Committee on 
Schedule recommend that the appropriations for the year be based on $500,000, of which $410,000 
shall be expended according to schedule already made, and, if it can be raised, $35,616.20 to be a 
Contingent Fund for the year, to meet the more urgent obligations that may arise, such as sending 
out new missionaries, repairs, etc., and $54,383.80 to pay the debt of last year.’’ 
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A resolution submitted by the Committee on Industrial Missions in Africa was adopted, recom- 
mending a fraternal attitude toward those interested in the work of Rev. Charles S. Morris, and 
requesting Mr. Morris on his visit to Africa to visit the Congo and Liberia and report on the adapta- 
bility of those regions for industrial mission work. 

Rev. W. B. Boggs, D.D., of Secunderabad was transferred to the Baptist Theological Seminay 
at Ramapatam, and Rev. W. E. Hopkins of Sattanapalli was transferred to Secunderabad. 

The return passages of Rev. Robert R. Wellwood of Suichaufu, China, to Ireland, and Rev. E. T. 
Welles and Miss Gertrude M. Welles of Banza Manteke, Congo, to America, were authorized. 


The attention of the Committee was called to the death of Mrs. W. M. Young, lately of Thibaw 
station, Shan States, Burma. 


BONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN MAY, 1899 


MAINE, $53.05 Weymouth S. Middletown, rst S. S.... $9 10 
Worcester, 1st ch..... seseesee 169 00 | Hartford, So. ch., two friends 
Hebron, a friend. .... Ppeeresi er 0° | New Bedford, North ch. for for sup. Loi-Kaw Mission.. 7 00 
Lebanon and N. hes =. 3 09 expense of bed care Rev. G. Hartford, for trav. exp. of Miss 
Princeton 17° | Quincy, Sw. ch., K. D 10 00 | Hartford, Olivet 23 
Cherryfield ch. 145 | Boston, Clarendon South ch, 31 00 
Piscataquis Asso. per John C. E., Ernest Gordon 4 
Pullen, Treas., Milo ch., the debt.......... Reseenvee 10 00 NEW YORK, §1,117.64 
$7.31; Dover 'ch., $3.80} West Acton ch. 27 50 
Dexter ch. $6. 153 Hart- 19 65 | Troy, Fifth.ave. ch....-+ 15 
295 Chelmsford, Central Y. P. S. 100 00 
27 15 00 Second ch, 50 00 
Oakland ch. covccsoves 68 86 North ‘Attleboro S. S. and Y. Buffalo, Delaware-ave. ch.... 73 45 
S. C. E. tow. sup. of Third Ger. ch. for 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $37.00 AS Ouet and Ma Cha, sup. nat. pr. care Rev. Jacob 
care Rev. C. L. Davenport. 12 50 35 00 
Concord, Chas. E. Otis, spe- Waltham, rst | Batavis 5.5. tow. 
cial, for boy, in school care West Somerville th., Warren hat. teacher, care Rev. 
Prof. L. E. Martin........ 25 00 L. Teele, tow. sup. M. Upcraft....... 00 
Chester coe cece 58360 tine, care Rev. I. Elmira, Side ch... 10 00 
25 00 | Gloversville, 1st 18 00 
VERMONT, $38.97 Lowell, Branch-st. S. S. ..... 448 00 
randon Ch, 29 2 ranklin, c 835 
Essex Junction, rst ch. . 6 6 tow. ten "Rew Schenectady, Villa Road ch.. 1 05 
East Johnson, Flora B. oseph Paul, Dibrugarh 00 | South Jefferson ch,...... 
Hooper, “to apply on the Phan eld Y.P.S.C. E..... 1 13 | Horseheads Mission Circle -. 5 00 
200 | Warwick, Sw. soos 00 Fandon, Bethel B. Y. P. 2 30 
Miss M. E. Parker.. 1 00 Newport, ~44 2 60 
MASSACHUSETTS, $839.86 $ 5 est Eaton ch......+++.... 4 00 
Yale Missionary Band ....... 35 00 a ch. tow. deficit of April 
Cambridge, Inman-sq. ch. ... 2 10 Providence, Broadway ch. Y. 1899 555 
North-ave. Y. P. S. C. E. tow. sup. Aung East Pembroke Y.P.S8.CE. 638 
Cc. tow. sup. Rev. care Rev. E. Grigg... 28 00 Society........ 4 00 
50 00 Pawtucket, 1st ch., special nion 10 00 
Central-sq. B. Y. 18 go Ladies’? Miss’y Society, 17 03 
3 43 Jamestown Y. P. S. C. E. for Hannibal ch 25 00 
Salem, 1st ch..... see ekeenen’ 150 00 quar. ending March, 1899, Brooklyn, H., for work care 
Fall River, Temple C. E. tow. tow. sup. nat. pr., Modunath Rev. P. Frederickson (spe- 
sup. of Goss at the Theol. Momin, care Rev. E. G. GOD) cvcocreces seeeeeeeeeee 100 00 
cess 10 00 Phillips, Assam.... ....... 7 50 | Williamson 277 
a ver, Temple Warren ch........ 33 Barrington ch. 7 
nchester, mer. 00 onroe Asso. per ‘ole, 
4 00 CONNECTICUT, $267.63 Treas., rst Parma ch.,$10.00 ; 
Brockton, Messiah ch. ...... + 450 Meriden, Main-st. ch...00- see 4005 Greece ch., $2.00; Rochester, 
ist Sw.ch. 81 26 Y.P.S 15 00 Parsell’s-ave. ch., $6.20 ; do., 
Lee Y. P.S.C.E.. ... secees 7 00 New Haven, Hope ch. ....++ 60 25 University-ave. ch., $5.00; 
Arlington 88 26 23 50 do., North ch., $15.06; 
Fitchburg, ist S. S., Dea. Bible Rochester, Lake-ave. Y. P. 
Hartwell’s for work School oe 50 S. C. E. sup. Rev. Thos, 
care Miss M. Ma- New Haven, a wy 500 $32.06; Brockport 
9 00 Jewett City Y.P.S.C.E... 5 00 81 92 
Fitchburg, a friend for 8 100 | Bloomfield ch..............-- 19 50 | Gilbertville ch, .......... coos 6 50 
Aunt Bessie...... 5 00 "aS mt ch., Y. P. S. Warsaw, 1st Y.P. tow. sup. stu- 
West Gardiner, ist ch........ 5 43 , additional * papeossce 20 00 dent in Ongole, care Prof 
Sterling ch. 1 00 Waterford Y. P. S.C. E. sup. 5 00 
Worcester, Dewey-st. y. P. Soo-Kho-Lay, care Dr. Bun- Brooklyn, S., Green- 
S.C. EB. 10 00 ker. 25 00 wood S.S. ... coos 08 


Donations 455 
“Middletown S. S. for nat. Z $25 00 New Britain, South Broad-st. Brown’s Seen Rianesersees $14 00 
Brooklyn, Greene-ave. Y.P.S., 27 00 Chissersecereeseeeeseeeeees$106 07 | Bloomington ch, ......ssese. 17 10 
Woodside ‘10 00 Forest City ch. 14 50 | Bunker Hillch,............. 800 
Brooklyn, a friend.........+. 12 50 | Hallstead ch. 25 00 | Kokomo ch. 2800 
Madison 100 | Forest Lakech.andS.S...... 5 00 | Russiaville ch. .............. 00 
yy nat. pr., West Chester, 1st ch., add’l .. 2 00 | Young America 6 25 
care Rev. W. A. Stanton... 12 50 | Windsor ch., additional...... 675 | Elwood ch, ..... £35 
Madison S. S. for do......++. 12 50 | Ambrose ch, 150 | 405 
Eaton, rst ch., tow. sup. of Erie-ave. Ch. 824 | Kewanna ch, 1-75 
Rev. G. H. Brock....++-... 54 00 | Mahanoy City ch. ....e...... 15 00 | Centre Squarech............. 1 30 
Eaton S. S. for 10 00 Ch. | Mt. Zion Asso. coll.......... 100 
Herkimer ch. 1000 | Mt. Washington ch. § 00 | Hopewell ch... 7 25 
Mohawk 200 ch., quar. off.... 1400 | W. La Fayette ch............ 18 25 
West Henrietta ch.........-- 17 52 Connellsville, Jr. Y. P. S, Blue River ch. ......ccccccee £20 
Baldwinsville 27 45 Cy 1400 | Bethel 1 40 
Manlius Y. P. 23 00 | Pittsburg, Shady-ave. ch., 
Burlington additional 25 00 | Kimberlinch. .... 170 
Burnt Hills 8 62 Wellsboro ch., 50 | West Union ch. 2.00 
‘Corinth Y. P. for nat. pr. Marion ch, ..-.cesseesseeeees 40 00 
90.60 DISTRICT COLUMBIA, $68.04 Madison, Rev. J. O. Bur- 
New Rochelle 5. S....... 19 46 roughs and wife tow. 
New York, Beth Eden ch..... 4.00 | Maryland-ave, ch., special, for . A. He, care Rev. J. W. 
1st P. for evan- the cc cd 1 Caslin, 25 00 
work care Rev. L. Queenstown ch... 67 04 54 
. 25 00 ut! 1st Ch, 35 00 
York, 1st 33 35 WEST VIRGINIA, $60.56 Stilesville ch. oc. ccccce 68 
orcester, 18t 50 Gavand 
yandotte 00 
Tyo Run, B. M. League .... 4 80 ILLINOIS, $503.16 
NEW JERSEY, $446.31 Worthington ch eeeeseccccece 2 63 Champaign ch eae 4 9 50 
em, Wise. 5 00 — > on S. S. 3 96 
mden asso., a friend tow. incy, Vermont-st. Y. P. S. 
De nat. pr. care Rev. C. L. Middleville 7 63 20 00 
AVeNpPOrt 16 25 ig Rock It 25 
Plainfield Y. P. S.C. E. of OHIO, $304.84 _ | Paisbarg ch. 09 
East Third-st. mission, for Warren, ist B. Y. P. U...... 275 | Chicago, Bethel ch........... 23 89 
sup. Plee Mer..... ..-.... 12.50 | Dayton, Linden-ave. Woman’s " La Salle-ave. ch.... 15 66 
Paterson, Alex. W. Rogers for Miss’y Socie of which - Memorial ch...-++++ 29 00 
the Kurnool Mission ...... 200 00 $20.40 is for 51 00 
Matawan, 3r care Miss M. K. Scott ..... 33 55 “ Bible Class for 
75° | Dayton, st B. Y.P.U.. ... 6000 sup. nat. Pr care Rev. J. M. 
Hackensack, Calvary ch.. 500 | Ashtabula ch., bal, .........+ 25 | Englewood Y. P. (of which 
Paterson, 6th ch. ......---- 00 | Thompson ch, $12.50 is for sup. nat. pr. 
Elizabeth, East 5 00 | Ambrose ch. ... care Rev. J. S. Adams, 
Laurel Springs ch..... ...--- 726 | Marion ch. 458 27 64 
od C. E. Com. ... 2 00 8 00 Oak Park 975 
‘Camden, Trinity ch........... 25 75 Akron, 18t 6.85 | 3 §0 
New Brunswick, 1st ch.....++ 100 00 "Y.P.S.C. 00 | Wheatonch. 
Central ch. Y. P. S.C. E. for Cleveland, Superior-st. ch.... 23 36 | Murphysboro ch............. 15 
Palipati Jacob, care Rev. W. “ Trinity ch, R. Gardner, Girls’ Mission Band, 3 71 
A. Stanton .....scccccosees 37 §0 Coulton and wife for Bible- La Moille ch.......+s-seeees 14 95 
woman in India 2600 | Kewanee 83 20 
PENNSYLVANIA, $533.20 West Cleveland ch....+....-. 168 | 7 15 
Coshocton, 1st ch.. 21 41 Marengo S. 22 63 
North East, Stella M. Griffin, 5 00 King’s Creek ch........-++. § 35 | Decaturch. ...--sseee0+ sees 25 00 
Pittsburgh, Fourth-ave. ch., Sidney B. Y. P. U. for Burma, 72 | Old Stonington ch. .......--- 62 25 
“* A,” Soc. of C. E. bal. on Bellevue ch.............+.... 2.47 | Chicago, 1st Sw., Miss Chris- 
salary of nat. Br Poon Sing Fitchvillle ch. ...-...+20++2++ 200 tine Hallgren, itow. sup. 
in Huchan, care Baka, care Rev, O. L. Swan- 
Rev. G. L. 25 00 Avon ch., 50 son, 27 
Philadelphia, Gethsemane ch., Huntington ch.........see0+. 357 | Humboldt Park, Sw. Young 
King’s Daughters quar. for Oberlin, 1st Y. P. S.C. E.... 12 00 Ladies’ Society........++++ 625 
Rev. L. W. Sullivan, W. M. Circle 2 00 
0900000000 
Philadelphia, Broad.st. ¥. P. IOWA, $77.55 
S.C. E., additional......... 15 00 | Ashland, Mrs. J. H. and Miss Brighton Y. P.S.C, E.....-. 1 §0 
Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, Jessie B. Hulit............ 2.00 | Clinton 2000 
additional 100 | Owl Creek, B. Y. P. U......- 2g | Emerson ch, 40 35 
Philadelphia, Mémorial ch., Youngstown, stch........... 11 19 | Sidney, Mr. and Mrs. Schafer 1 00 
additional .....--...-..-.+. 11 30 Haskins ch,.........+++esee+ 1600 | Kiron, Mrs. P. B. Olson..... 2 00 
Philadelphia, 1st ch., in mem- Canton, rst ch. .........+++++ 13 32 | Village Creek ch.... ......-. 10 20 
ory of “ J. D.” forthe debt, 5 00 Jr. BLY. PL 51 | Decorah S. 50 
Philadelphia, Mantua S. S. for New Philadelphia ch......... 3 25 
Tain Din Yang, care Rev. J. Washington, Pp MICHIGAN, $445.56 
Mantua S. Jeneoville, Pale Oaks ch. oh. 2 27 
special nat. pr. care Rev. etroit, Warren-ave. ch....-. 1 00 
40 00 INDIANA, $0,174.80 ‘© North-st. ch. ........ 2 67 
Philadelphia, New Tabernacle Indianapolis, 1st ch. ......... 885 oo | Grand yay Berean ch..... 15 82 
ch., additional 65 13 Portland B. Y. 4 76 
Philadelphia, Mariner’s Bethel 1 so “Yates 15 00 | Kalkaska 00 
Lehigh-ave. ch., do., Miss Jemima Webb..... 9 65 | Traverse City 00 
14.39 | Camdench. 19 59 | Girard 2.00 
New Britain B. Y. P. U. for S.S. § 63 | Tekomsha ch. 7 87 
nat. pr. care Rev. A. E. Sea- a B. Y. P. U......++++ 321 | Kalamazoo, rst ch. ...-.-++++ 5 00 
graves, Burma ......-. 3000 | Stanford 2 64 B. Y. P. U. tow. 
New Britain, Bethesda ch.... 2 32 Hurricane ch. ......-sese0002 § 50 sup. nat. pr. Burma.......- 10 00 
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ist Dy 
class for Miss 
Gracia Clough, care Rev. 
5. &. Clough, to be used at 
her discretion 
Plainwell ch. 
Ithaca ch. 
~ inaw, Patterson Memorial 


Niles ch. .. 


Ypsilanti 
Fowlerville ch. ........ 

Plymouth ch 

Scottville ch. 

North Detroit ch. on Kelly 
Memorial ......-..... 

Coldwater ch. 

Elmer, rsona! on Kelly Me- 

Plainwell 

Baldwin Prairie ch. 

Lansing, 1st ch. on Kelly 

Ironwood ch., do 

Ann Arbor, rst ch. B. Y.P.U. 
on Kelly Memorial 


Mocnville Ch, 


MINNESOTA, $116.95 


Northfield ch. . 
Brooklyn Center, D. Wil 
liams.....«.. 
Isanti, Sw. ch.. 
Dohlstrom. 

“ A, Falh 
Houston Society. . 
Britta Yuarme 
Mrs. J. W. Mattson for sale 

of spread.. 
ch, for Cheda, care 
Rev. E. G. Phillips, Tar, 


Assam 
Rev. Marcus Hanson ........ 
Wheaton ch. 


WISCONSIN, $58.79 


Milwaukee, "0 L. H. Mo- 
sier and 

Ashland Y. Pp. for Rev. Ww. 
Sweet, China........0.. 

New Lisbon ch............ 

Sheboygan ch 

ppleton m ep’t 
for Rev. W.S. 

Union Grove Dan. ch. for 
Rev. C. Nelson, Africa .... 


MISSOURI, $101.44 


Board of Home and Foreign 
Missions 

Springfield, 1st ch., 
Missionary Society .. coves 


KANSAS, $97.87 


Ottawa, Mrs. Wm. Dring for 
work among the Garos of 
ssam 


Elm Creek ch 
Onaga ch, ..... 


Donations 


Grenola ch. 
Howard Ch. 


New ch.. 

Rockridge ch. ....... 
Hoyt ch 

Centropolis ch......- 

Elm Grove ch. 

Emporia Mission 

Rev. W. T. Gor- 


Troy City y. Pp. 
Kansas City Sw. Y. P. s. tow. 
sup. nat. pr eee 
Oxford ch. 


NEBRASKA, $109.95 


Grand Rapids, Mrs. J. A. 
Finch for work of Rev. Jos. 

Tekama ch. 

des. ‘to “Mrs. Cc. B. 


Valley, 2d Sw. W. C 

Upland ch., special, for school 
work, care Rev. C. Nelson. 

Tekama, Mrs. J. Jacobson 
for Rev. C. Nelson, Africa, 

Tekama, Mrs. J. Jacobson, for 
Rev. C. B. Antisdel . 

rsa friends, for Rev. c 

elso 


COLORADO, $48.22 
Grand Junction coe 


Colorado Springs, ist S. S... 
Pagosa Springs ch. 

‘omo Mission 
Denver, Galilee ch 

S 


CALIFORNIA, $72.55 


San 18t 
Vacaville ch. 
South Pasadena ch..... 
Corona ch......... 
Orange Ch, 
Hill, S.S. 
O’Neals, Elder B. Atherton 
and friends for native work 
of Rev. H. Richards,Congo, 
California College Y. M.C. iso 
tow. sup. nat. pr., Hua 
Shong, care Rev. 
Yachau 
Chinese Mission... 


OREGON, $33.36 


Providence ch. 
Yamhill ch. ..... 
Fair Oaks ch. . 
Ashland ch 
Hood River, r Mrs. Shel- 
special, fo r Mrs. W.M 
Upcraft 


NORTH DAKOTA, $20.00 


No. Asse. coll., per Rev. C. J. 
Hill 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $171.44 


Vermillion ch 13 
Condee ch 10 00 
for A. Khim, care 
Rev. J. W. Carlin, D.D., 
Swatow, China 30 00 
Orleans ch 
WASHINGTON, $52.91 


North Yakima ch.. 


IDAHO, $0.80 
Blackfoot, 1st ch,............ 


MONTANA, $12.50 


Great Falls, Sw. ch., for An- 


drew Konegapaga, care 
Rev. W.R 


KENTUCKY, $15.00 
Lexington, C. W. Mathews .. 


LOUISIANA, $5.00 


New Orleans, students of Le- 
land University 


ALABAMA, §10.00 
Rosedale, Max J. Schimmel, 10 00 
INDIAN TERRITORY, $2.30 
Colored ch,....... 1 00 


30 


OKLAHOMA, $0.99 
Hennessey 99 


SWEDEN, $40.00 
Stockholm, Rev. A. Drake, 
er acct. Mr. G. Palmauist, 
pt. 30, 798 


BURMA, $16.13 


Thongze, Burman ch., for mis- 
sion work in Banza Man- 
teke, care W. H. Leslie, 


MISCELLANEOUS, $375.00 


General Miss’y Societies of 
Ger. churches, No. America, 375 00 


+ $7,451 62 
LEGACIES 


$144 50 
rid 


1d, 
. Springfie 
Mass., Han- 


New York, N. Y. 
Chas. L. Colby 10,000 00 
Highl’nd, Mich., 
Martha A. 
Congden 50 00 
$10,691 5° 


27 00 


47° 00 


$18,142 12 
Donations and Legacies 
from April 1, 1899, to 
May 1, 1899 


Donations and 
from April 1, 1899, to 


Springpo $5.00 | Wheaton | 
200 | 2 15 
Marion ch, 4 26 
Peabody 45 
Morgan ch. 33 
14 00 3 53 
60 00 26 43 
15 00 Neodesha ch........... TT I 00 
2 25 
10 30 135 
Byron ch. § OO 112 
Owosso 20 40 6 48 
CR. FO 2 10 FOO 
9:00 2 25 88 §0 
2 00 I 00 
3 FO 
Hermansville ch. ..... 10 00 2 50 80 
Ann Arbor ch, .............. 630 5 00 
1 70 
8 00, 12 50 
15 00 I 50 
1 16 12 50 
16 10 
10 00 8 00 
30 00 28 55 Pe 
I 00 
ooo | ... 
35 26 28 30 
3 07 
Gothenburg, Sw. ch., Mr. Gus 
50 00 5 00 ° 
7 30 5 Oo 
3 81 
55 8 00 
2 00 3 5° 
20 00 
5 00 I 00 
5° 4° 00 
15 00 
15 00 
18 00 I 12 
10 00 
3 38 
. 25 00 1 62 
10 00 8 35 
1 00 
7 > Total.. 
12 00 
20 00 
5 500 | Dover, N. H., 
Betsey 
10 92 south 
10 00 
4 80 
225 nah A. Day... 
11 25 
83 53 
6 00 
17 91 655 
6 31 
2 00 
5 00 
Marshall Centre 2 75 
3 39 20 00 


Donations received to June 1, 1899: 


New Hampshire........ 135 41 
Vermont ...... 139 97 
Massachusetts .......... 2,817 88 
Rhode Island .......... 256 70 
Connecticut ........-..+ 892 21 
New 3,389 99 
New 887 40 
Pennsylvania .........- 1,493 10 
Delaware 6 

District Columbia ...... 68 04 
West Virginia..... 91 93 
1,289 24 
Indiana .......seececeee 1,253 42 


MAINE, $67.39 


Saco $r 87 

Freeport 3 00 
ist Bible class for 

sup. Pa Hah ....-+-++.«-.- 7 00 
Woolwich ch, 50 
South Paris ch. ...-++---.-+++ 14 26 
Wayne ch. § 03 
Fayette ch 1 50. 
Topsham ch. ........-.. 10.00 
Bath, 1st 10.00 
Rockport 600 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $15.50 


Concord, friends, tow. mission 


boat for Rev. H. Morrow.. 5 50 

South Hampden ch. ......... 10 00 
VERMONT, $20.50 

Montgomery Centre ch.....-- 5 00 


Perkinsville ch., additional. . 50 


Ricker Mills, Mrs. A. B. Taft, 10 00 
Newport, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 

Brown for the Loi-Kaw mis- 


MASSACHUSETTS, $728.41 
Cambridge, Sw. ch. (of which 


$9.21 is from Y. P. S. and 
$2.00 from friends). . coo 38 98 
Cambridge, ist B. Y. P.U.. 19 05 
West Bridgewater ch......... 9 39 
Springfield, State-st. B. Y. P. 
U., tow. sup. Indla 
care Rev. oi R. Marsh. 15 00 
206 66 12 
Matta ch., a member, for 
the mission.....-. 5 75 
Edgartown, rst Y. P. S.C. E. 12 00 
E. 
50 00 
Haverhiil, 1st ch. (of which 
$2.50 is a special offering).. 32 38 
East Boston, Central Sq. Bible 
School ..... 31 
«000000000000 8 00 
orcester, Pleasant-st. jr. Y. 
‘Worcester, Dewey-st. Y. P. S. 
C. E., tow. sup. Rev. J 
Firth, 5 00 
Worcester, sot ¥. P. S.C. 
for sup. Moung Shway Paw 
Oo, care Rev. C, L. Daven- 
Boston, Clarendon-st. P. 
tow. sal. Rev. 
+ 125 00 
Boston, Bethany ch., class off., 
in memoriam of Levi M. 
Eagles and for medical mis- 
sion work in China ....... 14 50 


Winchester B. ¥. U. 


Donations 


$847 34 
Michigan ...... 1,174 06 
Minnesota ......-. 532 33 
Wisconsin 114 73 
Missouri 113 94 
ccc 182 93 
Nebraska 138 95 
Colorado 72 62 
California 169 46 
61 44 
North Dakota.......... 33 50 
South Dakota .......... 254 35 

5 80 


Worcester, 186 Ch. 
Boston, friends, for do. ..... 
Winthrop, 1st tow. 
of Rev. E. N. 
Hyde Park, rst S.S 


wee 
Wenham B. P. 
Ethel L. Powers ....... ee 
Wakefield ch. .......... ‘ 

Holyoke, Second ch. ........ 
Reading, 


Brookline, rst 
Hampton Falls ch, 
coves cove 
Wavery, ¥. P. S.C. B...... 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN JUNE, 1899 


$76 o1 


RHODE ISLAND, $156.30 


North Kingstown, rst ch..... 
Quidnessett 
Providence, South ch. 
‘ Stud’ts of Brown 
Univ., tow. sup. Rev. J. H. 
Randall..... 
Providence, Broadway &., 
No. 13, for Congo missions, 
Lakewood ch. . ene 
Newport, Central ch. 


2 98 
7 5° 
16 00 


65 00 
4 80 


79 
52 52 


CONNECTICUT, $204.43 


Meriden, Sw. ¥. S.. 
Voluntown ch. 
Packerville Ch. cove 
Groton, rst ch. ....... 
Ansonia ch. 
Bridgeport, Miss Lucy W. 
Bray, for the Loi-Kaw mis- 
New Britain, N. Ward, tow. 
sup. nat pr. care Dr. Bunker, 
Hartford, South ch., Miss L. 
Davis, tow. i-Kaw mis- 
sion, care Dr, Bunker..... ° 
Hartford, Mr. Squires and 
Miss Lulu M. Squires, for 
the Loi- Kaw mission 


NEW YORK, §1,146.5 


Binghamton, 1st ch.. “Dorcas 
Society, special, for Mrs. 
W. 

Main-st. Jr. Y.P 

S.C. 


Ch....0¢ 
Lima Y. P.S C. E.......... 
Second 
¥. P. S.C. 
Brooklyn, Hanson-pl. ch., for 
sup. Kototoye, care Rev. 
J. L. Dearing 


Brooklyn, Eben Porter Mor- 
ford, extra, for 
work 


10 00 


375 
13 83 
2 25 
00 


25 00 


13 00 


60 00 


6 60 


45 00 


12 50 


Wyoming #25 00 
25 31 
Kentucky 15 00 
10 00 
Okla! © 10 99 
Burma 16 13 
10 00 
1,000 00 
375 00 
$19,126 85 


Oxford ch. cece 
Hamilton ch...... 


Hamilton students of Colgate 


University, tow. sup. Rev. 
W. A. Stanton....... 


Hemlock S. S. tow. su . Bago, 
care Rev. EF. G. hillips, 
Tura, Assam.......... 


Norway, a friend 
Far Rockaway, Mrs. E. W. 
Chapman for mission work, 


care Rev, Jos. cam, Ikoko, 


Whitesville ch. ...........-. 


Amsterdam, rst S. S., tow. 


Van Etten ch. ..... 
Carthage S. S. 
Redwood ch. .... 


Almond ch, ... 
Belfast S.S.... 
Belmont ch. 

Cuba ch. 
Sennett ch... 
Jamestown, rst Sw. ch. 
N orth East, 


Pine Plains, a friend 
Otego ch. ....... 
Wellsbridge 
Perry, 1st Y. ‘sup. nat. 
pr., care Rev. E. T. Welles, 
Congo (special)... 
Brooklyn, a — 
Greenwood S 
Leffert’s pk. 
Eaton, 1st ch. ..... 
Rochester, Alexander-st. ch.. 
Bethel ch.. 


Manchester ch. 


Burlington Flats ch. ..... 
Exeter ch.. 


Springfield ch....... 

nce 
Amsterdam ch. 


New York, ist Y. P., * for nat. 
r. care Rev. L. W. 

New York, "“Madison- ave. ch.. 

Fifth-ave. S. S. 

Church of the Re- 

New York, Tremont 'Y. 

Williamsbridge ch. 
Avoca, a friend for nat. pr.. 


“oe 


457 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| $2 00 
1 50 159 
10 00 
25 00 
6 35 
00 97 95 
28 49 
7 00 
I 00 22 00 
52 12 4 00 
10 
16 21 
79 67 
21 93 20 00 
3 32 8 50 
I 00 
35 
po 
3°75 
Chie 2 00 
295 
84 
tee ee 1000 
| 
223 50 
| 3 34 
Go 
2 00 
3 00 
5 00 
2 25 
175 00 < 
| 5 00 
| 19 70 
25 00 
25 
sete 
15 14 
5 00 
| 
| $2 25 
17 00 
00 
| 5 00 toes 2 50 
| 6 20 
| 2 13 
5 00 5 00 
10 90 
| 3 00 10 60 
| 8 50 2 00 
} 20 79 
30 45 25 00 
5 00 20 00 
25 00 
gi 21 
2 00 
| 22 94 
| 12 50 
5 ? 
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Lawrenceville ch, ......++++ $5 00 
Madrid ch. 5 oo 
Massena 5 00 
Parishville Y. P. .... 2 00 
Pitcairn ch. .........++ § 00 

Hartford ch....... 17 00 
Lakeville ch. 7 00 
Lyons ch. ..... 1 00 

orcester Asso. 1 62 
Charlotteville 1 50 
Richmondville ch. ..... £00 
Richmondville and Fulton ch. 12 00 
Seward Valley ch. ........... I 10 
Worcester, Second Y. P...... 2 00 
Branchport ch, 2 00 
Dundee ch..... 5 00 
Pulteney ch.. 739 
Rev. N. L. Garrett.......... 1 00 

NEW JERSEY, $621.99 
Jersey City, Parmly Memorial 

2000 
Windsor ch. for mission work, 

care Rev, J. Dussman . 3 35 
Berlin Y. P. S. C. E. for Rev. 

W. M. Upcraft’s work..... 7 50 
5 05 
Ellisburg mission, for 

care Rev. I. S. Hankins, 

India ..... oe 
Cherryville ch....... 30 48 
Port Murray ch .......-..+++ 21 46 
Somerville, ist 34 75 
Chesterfield ch ..........+ 25 
South Amboy ch............. 13 83 
Middletown + 34 30 

5 

S.C. 5 00 
Ma city Y. for 
in, care c. L. 

Davenport, 15 00 
Jersey City, Bergen Y.P.S.C. 

E. tow. sup. Rev. Ernest 

Welles, Banza 

Newark, Mt. Pleasant ch 2117 

++ 27 00 

a friend 2 00 
Plainfi='@, 1st Junior Miss. 

Band for nat. worker ‘‘S.”. 13 co 
Port Monmouth ch.....e-+-. 10 85 
Piscataway (Band of 

S. 5 00 
Jersey City, Summit-ave. ch.. 37 75 

a friend, for nat. 

25 00 
Montclair, ist ch...... 25 00 
Per Rev. J. Heinrichs..... + 35 00 
A friend in Assam, two tiger 


Donations 


Great Bethel, Gisietien Cul- 
ture class.. 
Turburtville ch . 
ch....-. 
White 
Claysville ch.... ... 
Beakleyville ch.......... .- 
Pittsburg, Ebenezer 
oh ch ...... 


Taylor ch.. 
Edwardsdale ch.. 
Lansford ch 


$5 00 
10 
31 95 
7 00 
7 00 
5 30 


Qe 
88888 


6 00 
179 
9 00 
5 00 


12 40 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA, $50.00 


Washington, E-st. S.S......- 


50 00 


WEST VIRGINIA, $65.43 


Huntington, Fifth-ave. ch. . 
ch. 
Brownstown, Rev. T. F. Holt 


OHIO, $252.57 
Jefferson, Miss Sarah J. 
Campbe 


Circleville, Eva E. Wentworth 
Thompson ch.... ..-.. 
Cleveland, Calvary ch.......- 

East End S. S.... 
C.E. tow. "Bock nat. 
Rev. G. H. Broc adia... 


Riverdale ch. 
Norwalk, rst 
Owl Creek B.Y.P.U......... 
Toledo, Ashland-ave. ch ..... 

Second ch 
Wooster, hey ch. tow. L. 

M. for L. R. Kramer 


INDIANA, $55.90 


Auburn, Mrs. S. B. Ward... 

M. A. Ehlers . 
Liberty Centre ch..... 
Indianapolis, the Barckly class 
tow. sup. nat. pr., care Rev. 
A. E, Carson........ 
Indianapolis, 1st ch. Yates 
class 


45 93 
15 00 
4 5° 


Chicago, South Park Y. P. 
for sup. worker, care Miss 
G. We les, A 

Evanston ch. . 

Woodstock, Miss J. ‘Son- 
dericker...... 

Chatsworth 

Rev. E. T. 


Ch, 
Martinsvillech..... ... 
Sw. nat. pr., 

ther. O 


L. Swanson, 
Chicago, 1st Sw. Wom. Soc. 
for Telugu mission 
Chicago, Mrs. John Berg, tow. 
sup. Phillip, care Rev. O. L. 
Swanson, Assam .......... 
Chicago, ist Sw. Y. P. oe. wh. 
$36 is for sup. of pr., 


Collection at Sw. Conference, 
Evanston, Sw. 
Chicago, ist Ger. net 
ceeds of Mr. E. B. Scheve’s 
mission concert tour for mis- 
sionary sanitarium, Cam- 


eroon, W. Africa .......... 
IOWA, $76.96 
Centerville, Mrs. M. A. Cole, 
lowa Falls ch,........... 
Marshalltown §. S... ....... 
GR. 


Council Bluffs, Mamie Norene 

for Rev. Ola Hanson ...... 
Newell, L. P. Rasmusen .... 


MICHIGAN, $226.80 
Dexter 


Grand Rapids, Second-st. ch. 
Big Rapids ch 
Detroit, rst 
Romeo B. Y. P.U......++ eee 
Quincy Ch... 
1st ch. (West Side).. 


pro- 


lection Saginaw Valley 


II 
10 


PENNSYLVANIA, $701.61 


Immanuel Mission Y. P. S. C. 
E. for 4 Sci. School, 


care Rev. L. W. Cronkhite, 8 75 
Immanuel Mission, for ome 
Tay, care do......... 22°75 
Fourth ch ......ccccccscseses 162 81 
Memorial Y.P.S. E. for nat. 
pr., care Rev. A. E. Sea- 
Members Bethlehem ch. for 
nat. pr., care Rev. sone 
Warner, Ning 15 00 
Steelton, Cent § OO 
wab soos 5 50 
North Main-ave. S. 
Newcastle 14 58 
Goshen ch........+2 +e. 19 83 
Briston 25 
Mrs. S. A. Hogg ........---- 300 00 


Eel River 


ILLINOIS, $894.50 
Manito, from the children, by 
. Meigs 


. P. tow. 
sup. Po Saw, care Rev. mle 
K. McKibben, Swatow . 

BBE GR, 


Pilgrim Temple, 


M.S.s 


St. John, Mary Riley .. 


Chi 
7 Dr. Clough 

ey, care 
Clinton Falls 
Kenneyville S.S.... .......+ 
St. Cloud, American ch...... 
Clark’s Grove 


Artichoke, L. 

ron 
Fish Lake jo 


West Du uth, C. B. Olesen.. 


MINNESOTA, $121.06 


. Hunt, for Koria Pix- 


Christian An- 
for Rev. Cc. 


| $7 so 
52 30 
I 00- 
| 5 00 
i | 

10 00. 
10 46 
55 52 

Camptown Union Y.P.S.C.E. | 

Clay ch... 

Students Crozer Theo. Sem. 12 00: 
50 00 

6 00. 
| 
| 
50 00 
42 03: 

7 62 

J 330 00: 
: 10 00 
5 00 
I 00 

17 51 2 00 

3 51 23 20. 

12 50 

8 00 
12 50 

10 00 oo: 

Granville, Dennison Y. M. C. 00 
8 34 |: 
28 o1. 00 

57 14 + 2 00 

38 -- 850 

62 11 o 398 
: 5 82 
6 25 

2 02 

405 

3 00 
1 00 

4 00 

3 65 53 

10 53 

5 00 

25 00 10 00 

3 87 

| 12 71 45 00 
2 14 

2 00 400 

2 00 2 50 

40 

2 00 3 00 

5 20 

a 3 50 2 03 
TON CR, 66 B4 

88 25 00 

Good Hope ch.........+++++- 1 00 3 38 

Troy ch. cseccsceccccesesess 17 32 5 00 

75 10 15 
36 50 
Pekin ch. 15 00 

Bethany ch,..........-++-+++ 14 60 27 00 

Austin 00 10 00 

Chicago, Calvary 7 25 10 00 

10 00 

5 00 

35 50 runswick, L. Dahigren ..... 1 00 

Cc 23 29 | Dalbo, Mr. Maller..... ..-. 1 00 

40 

sco | 


(WISCONSIN, $129.50 


nton Taranger tow. 
sup. %> Soung, care Rev. 
C. L. Davenport ......+++.. 
Weyanwega ch. for Rev. W. S. 
Sweet, China........ 
Bay View ch. for Rev. Thos. 
oody and wife, 
Merton ch...... 
° 
Marinette Sw. Wom. Soc. nat. 
China, care Rev. A. 
Raymond, ee Wom. Soc, 
for Rev. C . Nelson, Africa, 


MISSOURI, $18.50 


Verona, Elder A. C. Crouch 
China spread of gospel 
n 


St. John 
Ellinwood ch........... 
Nickerson 
Fostoria ch .. 
Marion, Mennonite Brethren 
des, to Nalgonda ......... 
Marion, des. to missions in 
TREE 
Roxbury ch...... .... 
Mt. Orum S. S. tow. sup. On- 
= care A. E. 


Mound ch. 
ileyville, W. J. Kern..... 
City Sw. 


NEBRASKA, $134.85 


Antelope Centre ch. ......... 
South Omaha ch....... nee 
Stromsburg Sw. ch.......... 


COLORADO, $24.70 


Creek 
der Sw. 


CALIFORNIA, $208.80 


San Francisco, Mrs Leming 
y + new missionaries for 


Chaney for do ....... vce 


5 00 


24 00 


Donations 


Miss Jennie Stewart 


NORTH DAKOTA, $1.25 


SOUTH DAKOTA, $91.50 
Danville, Lars Nelson, special 


for sup. s Chundas,”” 

care Rev. O. L . Swanson, 

ASSAM §0 00 
Irene, Rusmus Jensen. § 00 
Miner Co., A. Goodale....... I 00 
Sioux Falls, E. Tornberg..-. 3 00 
Orleans, E.N. 20 00 
Spencer B. Y. P. 12 50 

WASHINGTON, $53.30 
Colfax Ch.... 9 75 
S. 9 00 
Diamond S: S.... 6 55 
3 00 
Asotin, Mr. E. L. Routh..... 20 00 
Spokane, Alvin Zuelsdorf...: 5 00 
NEVADA, $1.00 
MONTANA, $27.25 

INDIAN TERRITORY, $22.00 
15 00 
Terrell, Rev. J. F. Coe..... I 00 
Ardmore, Rev. Mr. Newman, 50 


Vinita ch 


OKLAHOMA, $6.00 

NEW MEXICO, $s.00 
Albuquerque ch 


CANADA, $20.00 
Toronto, & H. for miss. work 
on 20 00 


CHINA, $600.00 
Swatow, Rev. John M. Foster 600 00 
ALASKA, $19.40 


Wood Island ch. 


19 40 


wena E. Matson.. 25 00 
Sacramento, Calvary 20 50 
Oakland, 1st S. 1 00 
San Francisco, 3d Y. P.S.... 1000 
Waterford Y. 3 00 
Santa Ch. cece 21 00 
Vallejo ch.......... code 50 00 

Jr. Y.P .S. 2 00 

Mountain View S. S......... 50 
California College Y. W.C. A. 

tow. sup. nat. pr. Huan 

Shien Shang, care Rev. 

Famosa, F McFee, 

sup. nat. pr., care Dr. J. W 

+ 2000 
Lodi, James Draper ......... 5 00 

OREGON, $32.00 

Yamhill ch.. 5 00 
Portland, 1st S.S.....- 15 00 
McMinnville College Miss. 

7 00 
Paisley, > A. A. Witham.. 5 00 
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MISCELLANEOUS, $1,061.84 


General Miss. Soc. of German 
Baptist churches of North 
America, of wh. $20 is for 
chapel care Rev. 

Geo. J. G $25 for nat. 

care Clough 
$216.84 for Kameroon 
Mission, care Edw. Scheve, 
Berlin, Germany.. $261 84 

Collections by Rev. A. Frie- 

sen from the Mennonites of 

the Western States tow. sup. 
of Rev. A. J. Hiibert, Nal- 

gonda, India ...... 800 00. 


$8,070 95, 


LEGACIES. 


Quincy, Mass. 
Geter M. 


Mrs. Lucinda 
A. Fullerton.. 
Urbana, Ohio, 
estate Mrs. L. 
C. Downer... 


500 00 


533 34 $2,412 98 


$10,483 93 

Donations and Legacies 
from April 1, 1899, to 
June 1, 


31,191 
$41,675 04 
Donations reed to J uly 1, 1899: 
cs $342 24 
New Hampshire . coc 150 
3,546 29 
Rhode Island............ 413 00 
Connecticut 1,096 64 
New Jersey ....-. 1,509 39 
Pennsylvania............ 2,194 71 
Delaware ......... 6 
District 0 of Columbia..... 118 04 
West 157 36 
Ohio. . . 1,541 78 
Indiana ... 1,309 32 
Illinois... 1,741 84 
477 
Michigan... .. 1,400 
Minnesota ...... 653 39 
Wisconsin. ........ 244 23 
Missouri 132 44 
391 13 
California .........+++ 373 26 
North Dakota .......... 34 75 
South Dakota ........... 345 35 
Washington ...... ....- 195 66 
Nevada 1 00 


Louisiana . 


Indian Territory.......-- 

Oklahoma. coves 16 99 
New Mexico ....+-+.---- 5 00 
Denmark. cece 350 00 
Sweden 40 00 
16 13 
10 00 
Japan 1,000 00 
Miscellaneous ......-+++. 1,436 84 


$27,197 8a. 


$12 00 
3 20 | 
20 00 
9 50 
12 00 
9 00 
25 00 ee 
10 00 
ONES $1,379 64 
Whitman, Mass. 
6 00 | 
SOM 12 50 
KANSAS, $208.20 
Bethel 25 
Emmanuel 2 00 
Stafford ch .. 669 | Bathgate ch.... 1-25 
** _R. W. Goodman ...... 12 50 
4 25 
10 00 
I 00 
7 40 
4° 00 | 
25 00 
2 53 
37 80 | 
§ 00 
272 
1 28 
Atchison ch......+0 18 15 
I 09 
2 00 
3 15 
I 00 
3 7° 
425 | 
4 50 
9 40 
38 25 
36 80 
15 00 
Valley, ad Sw. W. ‘= Wyoming 25 00 
South Omaha Sw. ch........ 35 Montana .....cccecereccce 52 56 
S.S 110 6 oo 15 00 
Exeter 9 20 5 00 
8 85 
6 co 
4 85 
5 00 
| 
10 00 | 


THOSE FAMOUS “BLYMYER” 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


Unlike other bells Superior tone 
Can be heard farther and more durable 
Also lower in price 


OUR FREE CATALOCUE TE/.LS WHY 


THE CINGINNAT! BELL FOUNDRY CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


Briettest. Be of 


papers for Young People, and for all who are interested in young People's Work 


among Baptists. Send 25 cents for a Three Months’ Trial Trip o 


THE BAPTIST UNION 


inning with the initial number of the Convention Series, April 22, and you 
be convinced that among papers of its class it is 


Unrivatted, Uniae. 


Address, THE BAPTIST UNION, 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


ARE YOU MAKING YOUR WILL? 


Every person having any property should make a will while in sound health of mind 
and body. Many Christians every year are providing in their wills for additions to the 
rmanent funds of the Union as well as gifts directly for carrying on missionary work. 
his is an object which no Christian of wealth should fail to remember. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I also give and bequeath to the AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION dollars, for the purposes 
of the Union, as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I — direct my executor [or executors] to 
pay said sum to the Treasurer of said Union, taking his receipt therefor within months after my 

ecease. 


FORM OF DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


Ialso give, bequeath, and devise tothe AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION one certain lot of land, 
with the buildings thereon standing (herein describe the —— with exactness and particularity] to 
be held and possessed by said Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in 
the Act of Incorporation. 


AN INVESTMENT AND AN INCOME. 


Owing to the great number of difficulties which have arisen in the courts over the settlement of estates 
and to the efforts which have been made to defeat the wishes of testators in their bequests, large numbers 
of persons are giving their funds directly into the hands of the society, and receiving its bond for the 
ed of interest during their lives if they need it. These bonds are an unquestioned security. They 
will never be defaulted as long as the Baptist denomination exists. There is no safer form of investment 
in the world. If the United States Government is destroyed, and the bonds of the United States become 
worthless, still the Baptist denomination will go on, and the obligations of the great missionary society 
will stand secure, and every bond be paid to the last centof obligation. This method of investment offers 
to those who wish their mbdney to go ultimately to the missionary work the best possible form of securing 
an income from their property during their lives, and saves them all care and trouble of re-investment, 
and all fears regarding the settlement of their estates. For full information regarding Wills, Bequests 
and Annuity Bonds, address 
‘* REV. E. F. MERRIAM, Editorial Secretary. 

TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston, Mass. 


